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(1) Large Comparison. (2) Large Human Nature. (3) Large Eventuality. (4) Large Language. 
(See illustration on page 37.) 
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Was Adam an American? 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The questions have been asked, 
“Was Adam an American, and was 
the Garden of Eden in the Klon- 
dyke?” It is no fantasy of the imag- 
ination, but a sober question, and 
about to be put to the proof by the dis- 
coveries of a scientific expedition. If 
not actually in the Klondyke, some- 
where in the frozen North of this Con- 
tinent Adam and Eve may have lived. 
Morris K. Jesup, the millionaire New 
York banker, president of the Museum 
of Natural History, is the backer of a 
unique expedition in search of the 
cradle of the human race. The ex- 
plorers are further expected to prove 
that the first man, the father of man- 
kind, was an American. 

As we have already said, it is be- 
lieved that the North American Indian 
is the primal type of man; that he 
spread over the rest of the world by 
crossing from North America to Si- 
beria, instead of having been an Asi- 
atic type that crossed from Siberia to 
North America. With the deep poetic 
significance of the idea that Adam was 
an American, science does not concern 
itself. It is in search of facts, not a 


theme for epics; but poets will follow 
with an interest no less than that of 
scientists the work of three courage- 
ous savants who have risked their lives 
among glaciers and snow-fields in 
search of the Garden of Eden. 

Mr. Buxton has just returned from 
a successful trip in Siberia. He trav- 
elled five thousand versts in Kam- 
chatka and other semi-polar districts. 
He brought with him,in company with 
W. Jochelson and W. Bogaras, one 
hundred boxes of collections for the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
of New York city; duplicates will be 
given to the St. Petersburg Academy 
of Sciences. The explorers have thor- 
oughly investigated many tribes dur- 
ing the past fourteen months. 

Believing the red Indian was the 
primal type of man, an unique expedi- 
tion was started for finding out all 
about the Indian tribes of the Arctic 
Zone. 

The above-named explorers did ex- 
cellent work in Alaska, and on his re- 
turn Mr. Buxton demonstrated his 
great scientific knowledge, and his 
many Columbus friends recalled the 
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fact that he was a member of the 
famous Mcllhenny scientific expedi- 
tion to Point Barrow, Alaska. On his 
return from that country he brought 
many curious specimens met with on 
his travels. The immediate destina- 
tion of two of the explorers will be 
Northeastern Siberia, the theory being 


held that primal man crossed the: 


world from North America to Siberia, 
and these deductions had been drawn 
from investigations made by Dr. Boaz, 
Livingston Farrand, and Harlan J. 
Smith, who claimed, instead of the 
Asiatic people crossing to the Ameri- 
can Continent, the migrations were 
from the new world to the old. The 
explorers are to separate at Vladivos- 
tock, Buxton travelling northward, 
where he expects to meet his comrades 
in 1902. Mr. Buxton confined his 
work mainly to the zoological field. 
He made a collection of birds and 
mammals in the region he explored, 
and also excavated for bones of the 
enormous animals which once inhab- 
ited northern Siberia. The Russian 
government placed every facility at 
the command of the explorers, who 
carried ample provisions with them. 

In 1903 the three explorers are to 
meet in New York City, arrange their 
specimens, compile accounts of their 
scientific researches, and decide from a 
scientific stand-point whether the Gar- 
den of Eden was in the Klondyke. 

The expedition has for its object the 
investigation of the tribes, past and 
present, on the coast of the North Pa- 
cific Ocean, beginning at the Amoor 
River in Asia and extending nqgth- 
ward to Behring Sea, then southeast- 
ward along the American coast as far 
as the Columbia River. 

Their explorations may upset all 
preconceived theories of the origin of 
man and the growth of civilization. 

The Russian explorers above-named 
will study the native language, songs, 
costumes, and characteristics of every 
tribe which inhabits Northeastern Si- 
beria; thousands of miles of this 
region being unknown to the scientific 
world, where explorers have never 
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penetrated, while Mr. Buxton, who is 
an American naturalist, will confine 
his work mainly to the zoological field. 

Mr. Buxton won the right to be a 
member of the expedition by his work 
with the Smithsonian Expedition to 
Point Barrow in 1897 and 1898. 

He is a graduate of the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, class of ’95, and 
is an observing and intelligent young 
man. His story of “Life in Alaska 
and the Hardships Encountered” is 
full of interest. From his trip in 
Alaska he brought home 1,500 birds, 
5,000 eggs, 1,700 ethnological speci- 
mens, 900 mammals; a large collection 
of insects, plants, fishes, and marine 
invertebre; and over 600 splendid 
negatives of photographs of native 
animals and Alaskan scenery, making 
12,000 specimens, weighing eleven and 
a half tons, as a result of the trip in 
the far North. His lectures are illus- 
trated by over one hundred views, se- 
lected from a series of six hundred; 
these views being all new, and many 
are of scenes and subjects that were 
never before caught by the camera. 
Arctic Alaska is a naturalist’s paradise 
and a sportsman’s dream. 
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It is a wonderful provision of nat- 
ure that provides the world with such 
an endless variety of types of individu- 


als. If all were alike, and we were all 
of the vital temperament, who would 
be our explorers? We should have 
none. One with the vital tempera- 
ment cannot withstand the severity of 
the weather so well as one with a 
strong motive temperament; conse- 
quently, in all walks of life the Creator 
provides His leaders and arranges for 
His work to be carried on irrespective 
of the thought of man concerning his 
successor. 

All our explorers have been men es- 
pecially built for the purpose; thus Dr. 
Franklin, Peary, Nansen, and Bald- 
win, have been endowed with a special 
physique to withstand the intense cold 
of the north. 
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Norman G. Buxton is one of the 
youngest explorers who has accom- 
plished herculean tasks in pursuit of 
scientific knowledge in northern lands. 
He is remarkably strong, tough, and 
enduring, though he has a high degree 
of quality which almost gives him the 
appearance of delicacy. His features 
are finely cut, yet they betoken the 
character that manifests itself in his 
brain. The nose and chin are both 


strong, indicating endurance, and they 
correspond with the organs of Firm- 
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explorer, for without it he would have 
to continually refer to his books or 
printed data for information. 


LANGUAGE. 


A large development of Language 
should help to make him an excellent 
speaker, and to talk as though he 
loved to recall the scenes through 
which he had passed. He is able to 
make everything so clear to others 
that they are ready to hear him again 
and again. He knows how to convey 
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ness and Destructiveness. Had he a 
weak chin his face would lack the dig- 
nity which it now possesses, and he 
would hardly be found carrying out 
the labors ef an investigator in Arctic 
regions. 

His forehead is high, which shows 
that he can go ahead and do his work 
without paying much attention to 
what others may have to say concern- 
ing it. His Locality is one of the re- 
markable characteristics of his per- 
ceptive mind; this enables him to re- 
member places and landmarks, and 
when travelling he will be able to 
recollect a route that he has passed on 
a previous visit to the country, and will 
note the different changes that have 
taken place during his absence. His 
general memory of facts is excellent; 
he can remember incidents and experi- 
ences without any failure of accuracy, 
and could quote from memory a great 
many technicalities. 

This is one of the essentials of an 


a great deal of useful information con- 
cerning the subjects he has studied. 


HUMAN NATURE. 


One of the characteristics that 
marks a successful explorer is his large 
Human Nature, which enables him to 
read the characteristics of utter 
strangers with marked ability, and 
this is what Mr. Buxton is able to do. 
It does not matter whether he is de- 
scribing character in some literary ef- 
fort, or whether he is quickly making 
up his mind whether to engage a cer- 
tain man as guide along an important 
track of country, or whether he is 
choosing his friends in a social way, he 
always does so with a thoroughness and 
far-sighted vision that shows him to be 
a man of singular intuitional ability. 


ORDER. 


As Order is the first law of nature 
so it is one of the prime factors of a 
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successful traveller. He must ante- 
date his plans in a methodical manner, 
and arrange how he is to meet his 
appointments ; how he is to further his 
plans by knowing beforehand what he 
intends to accomplish. An explorer 
who has no Order should either de- 
velop the faculty at once, or have some 
one engaged to be at his elbow who will 
supply this defect. 


HEIGHT OF HEAD. 


The Organ of Firmness is well de- 
veloped, and this gives him great per- 
severance; great positiveness of char- 
acter, when he knows he is right, and 
will-power. Hence he has pushed 
ahead of others through his strong de- 
termination. 

Conscientiousness is another very 
strong factor in bringing about his 
success, for he does not allow himself 
to forget any duty or obligation. He 
is very exacting himself; hence makes 
an excellent master in regulating his 
campaign work. He does not shirk 
any disagreeable task upon another, 
and it is Conscientiousness that helps 
him to see his obligations, and fortifies 
himself to carry them out. 

Benevolence makes him exceedingly 
sensitive, sympathetic, tender in re- 
gard to the feelings and wants of oth- 
ers, and it modifies any harshness 
that might express itself through his 
large Conscientiousness, Destructive- 
ness, and Firmness. 


MECHANICAL ABILITY. 


A man nowadays should possess the 
ability to direct his hands by his brain. 
Poor indeed is the one who is not able 
to do this. Fortunately, Mr. Buxton 
has excellent mechanical ability, and is 
able to invent and show skill in using 
machinery in an emergency, or in 
working out thoughts in a literary ef- 
fort, for Constructiveness does not act 
alone or without the aid of other facul- 
ties. It is often as important to a 
writer as toan inventor. What an all- 
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round man an explorer should be. He 
may be miles away from what we know 
at home as a mechanical workshop; 
therefore, he has not only to take his 
tools with him, but know how to use 
them if there is any break-down con- 
nected with sledges, boats, or canoes. 


SUBLIMITY. 


It is not every man who would 
choose the extremes of Iceland’s 
weather. Without Sublimity he could 
not appreciate and enjoy nature under 
its various conditions. A man could 
not see the grandeur of a mountain- 
top, the magnificence of a sunset, the 
grand fall of water over a deep preci- 
pice, or lakes of ice, or miles of snow, 
without knowing what is_ beyond. 
Fortunately for those who stay at 
home, travellers have a large develop- 
ment of Sublimity, and glory in the 
appreciation of the natural beauty of 
scenery. 


SOCIAL QUALITIES. 


It is not necessary for a traveller to 
lack social qualities. Have not Cap- 
tain Peary and his wife proved that 
they can surround themselves with do- 
mesti¢ comforts even in the Arctic 
regions. 


RESUME. 


In short, he is a remarkable man, 
and is sure to have a direct influence 
over others through his scientific at- 
tainments, and will accomplish much 
special work in an intellectual direc- 
tion. 

He has the capabilities to make an 
excellent explorer, literary critic, in- 
ventor, linguist, and lecturer; before 
he has finished his career he will prob- 
ably have succeeded along one or ali 
of these lines. 

He has the thoughtfulness of Dr. 
Franklin, the Arctic explorer; the per- 
severance of Peary; the courage of 
Baldwin, and the accuracy of Nansen. 
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Classification and Adaptation of the Faculties 
and their Position, as Corresponding 
with their Function. 
PART I. 


Every work of God is perfect — of 
man imperfect. Nor is it difficult to 
perceive at a glance whether a given 
thing is the workmanship of God or 
man, judgment being formed upon its 
internal structure alone. For what- 
ever is divine in device or execution is 
absolutely perfect; whereas, whatever 
is human is improvable. 

Pre-eminently is this true of what- 
ever appertains to mind, because here 
the very perfection of Infinite Wis- 
dom is manifest, and of finite contriv- 
ance palpable. If, therefore, Phren- 
ology be true, appertaining as it does 
to mind, to attempt its scientific anal- 
ysis, it will be found a perfect system 
of mental philosophy, complete in it- 
self, and so palpably correspondent 
with nature as to carry conviction of 
its truth to every reflecting mind. 

Moreover, whatever nature does, 
she effects by means of instruments, 
or what might be called tools; that is, 
for all her effects she has her causes. 
Consequently, if Phrenology be true, 
it will point out those instrumentali- 
ties by which various mental phe- 
nomena are attained, and in case it 
does this, it must embody the true sci- 
ence of mind. 

This important subject will develop 
four points of phrenological fact and 
philosophy. First, the grouping of 
the organs, and their juxtaposition as 
facilitating their concert of action, 
showing that those designed to act 
most powerfully in concert are located 
nearest together, and also that those 
groups are placed in regions where 
they can perform their office to better 
advantage than if placed in any other 
part. And thus throughout univer- 
sal nature we find every organ to oc- 
cupy that particular position in which 
it can serve its office to better advan- 
tage than if located anywhere else. 
For example, all roots are found in the 


ground, and could perform their office 
nowhere else, while the position of 
leaves and limbs enables them to act to 
better advantage than they could act 
anywhere else. Bark, the protector 
of trees, is on the outside, and the feet 
of all locomotive animals are just 
where those feet should be to perform 
their office. And thus of the fins and 
tail of fish, the eyes of all animals, the 
heart, muscles, bones, and everything. 
In case, therefore, Phrenology be true, 
we shall find all its organs to accord 
with this great arrangement of nat- 
ure. In other words, we can see a 
philosophical fitness and adaptation 
between such organs and their offices. 
This law we’ shall apply, first, to 
groups of organs, and secondly, to in- 
dividual organs. 

Secondly, we shall give the exact 
analysis or adaptation of these re- 
spective faculties, and point out that 
great end in the animal or mental 
economy which they subserve, which 
will be found the most effectual of all 
means for obtaining a precise knowl- 
edge of the function of these faculties. 
To remember that to which a faculty 
is adapted, or its exact office in the 
mental economy, is to have both a 
general and specific idea of its nature, 
and what it does. 

Thirdly, very many important mor- 
al inferences grow out of this analysis 
of the faculties, partly by pointing out 
the exact form in which they should 
be exercised to secure the highest 
amount of virtue and happiness, and 
partly by pointing out the origin and 
causes of vice. . 

Fourthly, this mode of discussing 
this subject will enable us to present 
to excellent advantage the general sub- 
ject of the combinations of the facul- 
ties, as causing and accounting for 
mental phenomena. Yet this depart- 
ment will be rather incidental until 
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the other three shall have been com- 
pleted, because it is based in them. 

Everything in nature is self-classi- 
fied. Thus,. stones form one class; 
trees another; fish another; and birds, 
swine, tigers, monkeys, and human be- 
ings, each other classes. Nor does 
any individual, throughout all nat- 
ure’s works, stand alone; but everyone 
is grouped by its very nature into one 
or another class nearly like itself. 
Nor is any arrangement of nature 
more beneficial than this classification. 
Accordingly, since this classifying 
principle runs throughout universal 
nature, in case Phrenology forms a 
part of that nature, it must appertain 
equally to this science, and form no 
small part of it. And thus we find it 
does, though some of the faculties 
were discovered by one man in one na- 
tion and century, and others by other 
men in other nations and centuries; 
yet, on taking a general survey of 
them all, we find them self-classified 
into groups, all those bearing a general 
resemblance to each other being locat- 
ed together. Thus all the social fac- 
ulties are located in a family circle in 
the lower portion of the head. The 
animal sentiments are found together 
at the sides of the head. The moral 
faculties are all in a cluster on the top 
of the head; while the intellectual 
faculties are in one solid body in the 
forehead, and their subdivisions oc- 
cupy particular portions of their do- 
main. 

Moreover, the location of each of 
these groups corresponds beautifully 
with its respective office. Thus the 
social affections occupy the back and 
lower portion of the head, being 
thrust forward as little as possible, 
and covered by hair. And, accord- 
ingly, the feelings which they produce 
are brought forward in society less 
conspicuously than our other feelings. 
Thus we do not stand upon the cor- 
ners of the streets to tell people how 
much we love our wives, children, and 
friends. In fact, the very proverb is 
that three spoil the company. In 
other words, we prefer to exercise our 
social faculties in the presence only of 
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those we love, because they experience 
a chill in the presence of those we do 
not love:- In correspondence with 
this exclusive mode of exercising 
them, we find their organs placed be- 
low and behind the others, compar- 
atively out of sight. 

Again, as their organs are located- 
in the posterior-inferior portion of the 
head, so their faculties occupy a like 
position in the mentality. To explain 
the law here involved. <A given quan- 
tity of philosophical capability is 
more elevated in the scale of mentality 
than the same quantity of domestic 
love. That is, thousands of women 
have probably possessed as great an 
amount of social affection as Franklin 
or Bacon did of philosophical power; 
yet there is something in the grade or 
tone of intellectual character and phi- 
losophy which commends itself more 
to the inner comprehensions of man- 
kind, and accordingly the social or- 
gans are below and behind the others. 
Or thus, proceeding from the soles of 
the feet to the crown of the head, at 
every inch of our ascending progress 
we find organs whose functions are 
more and still more important until 
we arrive at the crown of the head. 
True, feet are handy articles, and we 
cannot well do without them, yet we 
can live though they are destroyed. 
But the organs higher up in the body 
perform an office more vitally impor- 
tant to human existence, for we can- 
not live long without their action. 
Yet even they perform an office less 
essential to life than the heart and 
lungs—organs located at the top of 
the body proper, and performing the 
highest function of the life process— 
so essential that we cannot live an 
instant after their function ceases. 
But even they perform a less elevated 
office than the brain, which, located at 
the very top of the body, performs the 
highest function of all the mental. 
Man was not created mainly as a phys- 
ical being, but as a mental and moral 
being. In other words, the brain per- 
forms that great function for which 
man, and, in fact, universal nature 
were created. 
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Brains, Drink and Commerce. 
POWERFUL EVIDENCE; A STRONG WARNING. 


Is the American workingman su- 
perior to the English and the German? 
The. above question was answered in 
the affirmative, and the reasons were 
given in an-article that appeared in 
papers in Belgium, France, and Eng- 
land, and was sent from this country 
for publication in Europe by M. Ru- 
dolph Meyhoffer, who came from Brus- 
sels as an international delegate to the 
Y. M. C. A. Jubilee in Boston last 
June. He stayed long enough to 
study industrial and educational con- 
ditions in the leading States, includ- 
ing the question of American trade su- 
premacy. 

England and other European coun- 
tries have anxiously asked for the 
causes of the commercial supremacy of 
the United States. A recent number 
of the English edition of “ The Re- 
view of Reviews” says: “ ‘ Cassell’s 
Magazine’ contains a number of short 
articles by some of the most prominent 
engineers and business-men of the 
United States upon the question of 
“ American Competition.’ Most of the 
writers agree in saying that the Amer- 
ican workman is the chief agent in 
enabling American manufacturers to 
take first place in the world. Walter 
MacFarland, of Pittsburg, gives one 
important reason for this. He says: 
‘It appears that the American work- 
men are much better time-keepers 
and far less given to dissipation than 
those in Great Britain.’ One of the 
best firms of British shipbuilders re- 
cently stated that there is a loss of 
time amounting to nearly twenty per 
cent. due largely to drunkenness. If 
anything approaching these figures is 
true generally, there can be no sur- 
prise that (English) firms open to com- 
petition from well-managed American 
works should have a hard time. In 
inquiring as to the cause of this great- 
er sobriety of the American, the fact 
appears that twenty years ago business 


interests in the United States paid no 
attention to the effect of the beverage 
use of alcohol or of tobacco on work- 
ing ability. About that time the now 
almost universal study of Physiology, 
which includes, with other laws of 
health, those which relate to the nat- 
ure and effects of alcoholic drinks and 
other narcotics began to be a legal re- 
quirement for all pupils in the public 
schools of this country.” 

During the last ten or fifteen years 
the children have been carrying from 
the schools to the home of the sev- 
enty-five millions of people of the 
United States the story of the evil nat- 
ure and bad effects of alcoholic drinks 
and other narcotics. As a result of 
the diffusion of this knowledge the 
railroads of the United States now al- 
most universally refuse employment 
to men who drink whether on or off 
duty. 

Carroll D. Wright’s Labor Bureau 
investigations show that more than 
seventy-five per cent. of the employers 
of skilled labor in the United States 
require total abstinence of their em- 
ployees, and fifty per cent. of the 
employers of unskilled labor demand 
the same. These requirements, the 
cordial acquiescence in them by the 
employed, and the commercial su- 
premacy which this knowledge helps 
to secure to the United States, have 
been promoted by the truth taught by 
the schools that alcoholic drinks in- 
jure working ability. 

The different reception given by 
workmen to the employers’ demand 
for abstinence where scientific tem- 
perance is not taught in the public 
schools is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing incident: The manager of the 
Borsig factory in Germany recently 
posted an order forbidding the work- 
men to bring into the factory beer or 
other spirituous liquors, or to drink 
the same during working hours. The 
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workmen, numbering over a thousand, 
held a meeting, and objected to this 
order. The next day they conspicu- 
ously carried in their beer. During 
the excitement caused by the order a 
pamphlet appeared by an old factory 
official who affirmed that the use of 
alcoholic drink was detrimental to the 
laborer’s own interest. He referred 
to the cleverness and sobriety of the 
American workmen, which makes 
them able to do very exact and precise 
work, which, he says, is not possible in 


German industry because of the 
drinking habits of the laboring 
classes. 


The American workman does not re- 
sent the employer’s demand for ab- 
stinence, because he has learned, often 
from his child in public school, that al- 
cohol not only dulls the brain, but 
weakens that nerve-control of muscle 
that is necessary to the precision es- 
sential for fine work. 

The nomination for knighthood of 
Sir Hiram Maxim, the American-born 
inventor, for his work in England was 
one of the last official acts of Queen 
Victoria. In an article in the June 
number of “The World’s Work,” Sir 
Hiram furnishes direct testimony to 
the same point. While describing the 
results of the English unions, he says: 
“The English workman spends a great 
part of his earnings in beer, tobacco, 
and betting; he has no ambition.” Of 
course not, for in dulling the brain, 
he dulls ambition. “The American 
workman,” he says, “wishes to get 
on; he accomplishes a great deal more 
work in a day than any other workman 
in the world.” 

England is beginning to see the dif- 
ference in results between occasional 
talks by temperance advocates to 
school children and the systematic 
graded public-school study of this 
topic required by law in the United 
States. 

At a recent meeting in Birmingham 
addressed by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the presiding officer, Edwin 
Smith, said: “ We are being beaten in 
skill by America. She has been lavish 
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in spending money in educating the 
brains of her people while we have 
been lavish in poisoning them. If we 
spent per head on alcohol the same as 
America, our drink bill would be 
about sixty-six millions of pounds less 
than it is now. We cannot succeed 
commercially while we are handi- 
capped in this way to the extent of 
forty-eight per cent. The great mass 
of the working people in this country 
are totally ignorant of the effect of 
drink.” He said that England ought 
not to leave the education on this sub- 
ject merely to the temperance soci- 
eties, but that it should be undertaken 
by the State. Surely if the State must 
encourage the traffic for revenue, it 
should in fairness educate every child 
in government schools as to the nature 
and danger of alcohol and the benefits 
of total abstinence. He added in clos- 
ing: “If the State will only educate 
the children against strong drink, 
England, commercially, may even yet 
be saved.” 

It has been wisely said that indus- 
trial supremacy belongs to that coun- 
try which enjoys the cheapest mate- 
rial, the most improved machinery, 
and the most efficient labor.” 

As clear brains and steady nerves 
are needed for the preparation of both 
material and machinery, as well as for 
their use in production, that nation, 
other things being equal, whose brains 
are not dulled by alcohol and other 
narcotics will win in the world’s com- 
petitions. 

If, however, some so-called reform- 
ers of to-day are willing to legalize 
the opening of saloons on Sunday, we 
shall find that in a very short time 
that the commercial value of the 
American workman will deteriorate. 


DR. CUYLER AT EIGHTY. 
HIS STRONG NOTE OF WARNING. 


The opinions of few men will have 
more weight than that of Rev. Dr. 
Theodore L. Cuyler against the open- 
ing of saloons on Sunday. He has 
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given fifty-nine years of his life to the 
advocacy of temperance principles, 
and consequently has had some expe- 
rience in studying the question. He 
says: “ A conflict is raging in this city 
of Greater New York which, as the 
sailors say of a storm, ‘will blow 
harder before it blows less.’ It con- 
cerns one of the fundamentals both of 
civic morality and spiritual religion. 
God’s Book and God’s Day are the two 
pillars on which Christianity rests; 
everything which tends to undermine 
the Sabbath undermines both church 
and commonwealth. God owns the 
one day in seven; to steal it is a rob- 
bery of our Heavenly Father. ‘It was 
made for man,’ not only for rest to 
his toiling body, but salvation for his 
immortal soul.” 

He gives six reasons why the open- 
ing of saloons should not be allowed 
on Sunday: 


(1) One argument is that Tam- 
many. Hall used the law for blackmail- 
ing purposes; but so it did the laws 
against gambling-houses and brothels; 
no one advocates a repeal of these last 
two mentioned statutes. Under the 
new reform administration blackmail- 
ing will not be permitted, so that the 
fear of “demoralizing ” the police is 
groundless. 

(2) During the late campaign preju- 
dice was thought to be awakened as a 
“sumptuary ” statute; it is nothing of 
the kind; it forbids no man to drink 
intoxicants; it only forbids their pub- 
lic sale on a certain day as it forbids 
a hundred other things on that day. 

(3) A specious plea is made for the 
open saloon on the Sabbath “ that it is 
the poor man’s club-house ”; and, be- 
cause the “rich man” can go to the 
Union League Club and similar organ- 
izations on the Sabbath, an injustice 
is practised on the humbler laboring 
classes. There is no analogy between 
the case of an institution which is 
formed for social purposes and the 
saloon, which is opened on God’s day 
for traffic in liquors. The fact that 
the laboring man is at leisure on that 
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day to haunt the saloon, and has his 
week’s wages to spend from there, 
makes it especially dangerous; he 
squanders the money there which 1s 


needed for wife and children. Vastly 
more ought to be done to provide 
more and pleasant resorts for the 
poorer classes on the Sabbath; but one 
of the dealiest wrongs that can be 
done to them would be to legalize the 
grog-shop as their “Sunday Club 
House.” 

(4) During the late municipal cam- 
paign and in many of the daily papers 
the discussion has curiously turned on 
a particular nationality. It is agreed 
on all hands that the Irishman can buy 
his whisky and the Englishman his 
gin on Saturday, and guzzle them on 
Sunday at home if they choose, but 
the German must have his beer drawn 
fresh, or it is unpalatable; therefore, 
in order that all our Teutonic neigh- 
bors may be able to go and purchase 
their favorite beverage fresh it is right 
to desecrate God’s day by opening 
wide the door of the saloons with all 
their terrible temptations to the peo- 
ple of all nationalities. No one but 
an idiot will suppose it is possible to 
limit the operations of open saloons to 
the single business of supplying fresh 
beer to their respectable German 
patrons. This would be rather a 
costly experiment. 

(5) Some good people—I am sorry 
for both their judgment and their con- 
sciences—would compromise by open- 
ing the drink-shops for part of the 
Sabbath—say, after one or two o’clock 
—when the church services are over. 
Does the divine commandment cease 
its authority after one or two o’clock? 
Let all those who plead for opening 
the dram-shops for part of God’s day 
go to London and witness the terrible 
scenes that I have seen there. The 
law closes all drinking resorts until six 
o’clock, and before that hour crowds 
gather at the doors of the “gin pal- 
aces ”; and from that hour until mid- 
night they are thronged with men and 
women too who keep up a horrible car- 
nival of drunkenness and deviltry. 
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(6) I see no other honorable course 
for our new city administration to pur- 
sue but to deal with the Sunday-clos- 
ing law on the statute-book. Com- 
promise or cowardice will be fatal. 
The Legislature is not likely to repeal 
the law; they will not care to antagon- 
ize the consciences of all the Protest- 
ant churches, and especially of the vast 
Roman Catholic body. Staunch Prot- 
estant as I am, I cannot forget that 
my first public speech fifty-nine years 


DR. CUYLER AT EIGHTY, 


ago was in Glasgow City Hall along- 
side of that noble temperance philan- 
thropist — Father Mathew. I have 
are at a temperance gathering to 

onor Archbishop Ireland; and I re- 


joice at the recent stand taken by 
Archbishop Corrigan in New York. 
He recognizes the dangers which an 
open saloon on the Sabbath presents 
to multitudes of his people, especially 


to those of Irish lineage. In a recent 
address to his clergy he made the fol- 
lowing manly utterance: “ This coun- 
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try wants no Continental Sunday,” 
said the Archbishop. “It is a matter 
beyond dispute that the decay of re- 
ligion in Europe has coincided with 
and has been furthered by lax obser- 
vation of the Sunday. The 
great enemy of home is the saloon, and 
the greatest obstacle to spiritual con- 
templation is indulgence in intoxicat- 
ing drink.” 

This vast city is—as my dear friend, 
Mr. Low, has declared—a composite 
of “various nationalities.” But the 
Spaniard cannot bring here his bull- 
fights. The Mormon cannot bring 
here his polygamous household. The 
Parisian cannot bring here his Sunday 
horse-racing; and our worthy German 
citizen ought to understand that we 
must not legalize a tremendous dese- 
cration of God’s day, and the opening 
of temptations to multitudes of young 
men, simply that he may have his 
lager-beer fresh “on draught” at his 
Sunday table. 


Dr. Cuyler is a man of practical 
common-sense, of noble principles, of 
keen sympathies, and a man of wide 
moral outlook. His love of humanity 
has endeared him to not only his own 
countrymen, but to a large number of 
people abroad. We have had the priv- 
ilege of meeting Dr. Cuyler on temper- 
ance platforms and at Woman’s Suf- 
frage meetings in England, and on one 
occasion he recalled to us Mr. Fowler’s 
examination of his head many years 
ago. His lofty brow gives to his ex- 
ecutive qualities a practical field for 
thought and work. He has always 
been in the vanguard of social, moral, 
and intellectual progress, and his last 
utterances have been those of keen 
discrimination in regard to the Amer- 
ican people. 
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Notes, Comments, Readings, Etc. 
By Dr. M. L. Hotsroox. 


DONKEYS’ AND MULES’ DI- 


GESTIVE POWER. 


The abstemiousness of mules, and 
especially of donkeys, and their faculty 
of producing a sum of work which is 
very great, considering the quantity 
and quality of their food, are well- 
known facts. Looking for the cause 
of this physical superiority of donkeys 
and mules over horses of the same 
weight and subjected to the same feed- 
ing, it is natural to suppose that it is 
due to the greater digestive power of 
these homely animals. This belief has 
been clearly established by experiments 
made by Professor Sanson at the Agri- 
cultural School of Grignon, in France, 
in which he has subjected the digestive 
power of horses, donkeys, and mules to 
a comparative investigation. From his 
experiments he has deduced the follow- 
ing conclusions: (1) Mules have a di- 
gestive power notably higher than that 
of horses; they digest a stronger pro- 
portion of dry alimentary matter, and 
especially of crude proteine; (2) This 
superior digestive power of mules is 
transmitted to them by the donkey, 
who possesses it in a still higher de- 
gree; (3) The digestive superiority of 
mules compared with horses explains 
their superiority in labor; feeding be- 
ing equal—they furnish more work, 
because they develop more energy from 
their food; (4) For the same quantity 
of proteine a mule furnishes, com- 
pared with the horse, an excess of work 
amounting to twelve per cent.; (5) It 
is therefore practical economy to sub- 
stitute, wherever it is possible, the use 


of mules for the use of horses in hard 
work, where speed is not required, but 
only patience and endurance. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MEN. 


Francis Galton, nephew of Darwin, 
has done some most valuable work in 
the study of human faculty. His work 
on “ Hereditary Genius” is a classical 
work. Recently he gave a lecture be- 
fore the Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain on the improvement of 
the race through breeding. After 
speaking upon human variety and the 
distribution of types, giving a classifi- 
cation of each in 10,000 inhabitants of 
London, he speaks of the descent of 
qualities in a population. For the 
purpose of distinguishing he makes 
arbitrary standards, assuming M to 
represent mediocrity. Plus one de- 
gree is R; plus 2 degrees, 8; plus 3, T; 
plus 4, U; and plus 5 and above, V. 
The descending scale he marked by 
small letters, r being minus 1; s, minus 
2; t, minus 3; u, minus 4; and v, 
minus 5, and below. He then goes on 
to speak of the descent of qualities in 
a population. He says that in tracing 
the origin of the V class, which is 
highest in the classification, out of its 
34 or 35 sons 6 come from V parent- 
ages, 10 from U, 10 from T, 5 from 
S, 3 from R, and none from any class 
below R. But the numbers of the con- 
tributing parentages have also to be 
taken into account. When this is done, 
the lower classes make their scores ow- 
ing to their quantity and not to their 
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quality; for, while 35 V-class parents 
suffice to produce 6 sons of the V class, 
it takes 2,500 R-class fathers to pro- 
duce 3 of them. Consequently, the 
richness in produce of V-class parent- 
ages is to that of the R class in an in- 
verse ratio, or as 143 to 1. Similarly, 
the richness in produce of V-class chil- 
dren from parentages of the classes U, 
T, S, respectively, is as 3, 114, and 55 
to 1. Moreover, nearly one-half of the 
produce of V-class:parentages are V or 
U taken together, and nearly three- 
quarters of them are either V, U, or 
T. If, then, the desire is to increase 
the output of V-class offspring, by far 
the most profitable parents to work 
upon would be those of the V class, 
and in a threefold less degree those of 
the U class. When both parents are 
of the V class, the quality of parent- 
ages is greatly superior to those in 
which only one parent is a V. In that 
ease the regression of the genetic cen- 
tre goes twice as far back toward medi- 
ocrity, and the spread of the distribu- 
tion among filials becomes nine-tenths 
of that among the parents, instead of 
being only three-quarters. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF MEN- 


TAL POWERS. 


In regard to the correlation between 
promise in youth and subsequent per- 
formance Mr. Galton continues: “ No 
serious difficulty seems to stand in the 
way of classifying and giving satisfac- 
tory diplomas to youths of either sex, 
supposing there were a strong demand 
for it. But some real difficulty does 
lie in the question, Would such a 
classification be a trustworthy forecast 
of qualities in later life? The scheme 
of descent of qualities may hold good 
between the parents and the offspring 
at similar ages, but that is not the in- 
formation we really want. It is the 
descent of qualities from men to men, 
not from youths to youths. The acci- 
dents that make or mar a career do not 
enter into the scope of this difficulty. 
It resides entirely in the fact that the 
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development does not cease at the time 
of youth, especially in the higher nat- 
ures, but that faculties and capabilities 
which were then latent subsequently 
unfold and become prominent. Put- 
ting aside the effects of serious illness, 
which is often but not always a bar to 
development, I do not suppose there is 
any risk of retrogression in capacity 
before old age comes on. The mental 
powers that a youth possesses continue 
with him as a man; but other faculties 
and new dispositions may arise and al- 
ter the balance of his character. He 
may cease to be efficient in the way of 
which he gave promise, and he may 
perhaps become efficient in unexpected 
directions.” 


YOUTHFUL PROMISE AND PER- 
FORMANCE. 


On this point Mr. Galton says: 
“The correlation between youthful 
promise and performance in mature 
life has never been properly investi- 
gated. Its measurement presents no 
greater difficulty, so far as I can fore- 
see, than in other problems which have 
been successfully attacked. It is one 
of those alluded to in the beginning 
of this lecture as bearing on race-im- 
provement, and being on its own mer- 
its suitable for anthropological in- 
quiry. Let me add that I think its 
neglect by the vast army of highly edu- 
cated persons who are connected with 
the present huge system of competitive 
examinations to be gross and unpar- 
donable. Neither schoolmasters, tu- 
tors, officials of the universities, nor of 
the State Department of Education, 
have ever to my knowledge taken any 
serious step to solve this important 
problem, though the value of the pres- 
ent elaborate system of examinations 
cannot be rightly estimated until it is 
solved. When the value of the corre- 
lation between youthful promise and 
adult performance shall have been de- 
termined, the figures given in the table 
of descent will have to be reconsid- 
ered.” 
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POSSIBILITY OF IMPROVING 
THE RACE. 


On this subject Dr. Galton says: 
“ The possibility of improving the race 
of a nation depends on the power of 
increasing the productivity of the best 
stock. This is far more important 
than that of repressing the productiv- 
ity of the worst. They both raise the 
average, the latter by reducing the un- 
desirables, the former by increasing 
those who will become the lights of the 
nation. It is therefore all-important 
to prove that favor to selected indi- 
viduals might so increase their pro- 
ductivity as to warrant the expendi- 
ture in money and care that would be 
necessitated. An enthusiasm to im- 
prove the race would probably express 
itself by granting diplomas to a select 
class of young men and women, by en- 
couraging their intermarriages, by 
hastening the time of marriage of 
women of that high class, and by pro- 
vision for rearing children healthily. 
The means that might be employed to 
compass these ends are dowries, espe- 
cially for those to whom moderate 
sums are important, assured help in 
emergencies during the early years of 
married life, healthy homes, the press- 
ure of public opinion, honors, and 
above all the introduction of motives 
of religious or quasi-religious charac- 
ter. Indeed, an enthusiasm to im- 
prove the race is so noble in its aim 
that it might well give rise to the sense 
of a religious obligation. In other 
lands there are abundant instances in 
which religious motives make early 
marriages a matter of custom, and 
continued celibacy to be regarded as a 
disgrace, if not a crime. The customs 
of the Hindoos, also of the Jews, es- 
pecially in ancient times, bear this out. 
In all costly civilizations there is a 
tendency to shrink from marriage on 
prudential grounds. It would, how- 
ever, be possible so to alter the condi- 
tions of life that the most prudent 
course for an V-class person should lie 
exactly opposite to its present direc- 
tion, for he or she might find that 
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there were advantages and not disad- 
vantages in early marriage, and that 
the most prudent course was to follow 
their natural instincts.” 


OUR EMOTIONS. 


Emotions are both agreeable and 
healthful, and painful and unhealthful. 
For instance, the emotion of love is 
agreeable, of hate disagreeable. Yet 
even the emotion of love in excess may 
be painful. All our emotions should be 
kept under control. Some writer, whose 
name is not given, has written on this 
subject the following important truths. 
He, or she, says: 

“Many women are not ashamed to 
confess that they are ruled by feeling. 
I can’t help worrying. I can’t help 
grieving. I can’t help getting angry. 
I can’t help being afraid. These are 
common utterances, and not one of 
them is true. Substitute ‘won’t’ for 
‘can’t’ in each sentence, and the state- 
ments may be relied upon. For in- 
stance: A bundle of nerves went for a 
drive with a friend. All went pleas- 
antly until the horse shied with some 
violence and began ‘acting up.’ In- 
stantly the bundle clutched her friend’s 
arm and screamed. He, being rather 
dazed at the sudden necessity of having 
to control two scared creatures, never- 
theless checked his own fears, and said 
with sharp sternness to the woman, 
‘Stop!’ and to the horse ‘Go on!’ 
Both obeyed. There was shame and 
hurt pride in the heart of one of them, 
but she was forever cured of the clutch- 
ing and screaming habit. She discov- 
ered that after all she could help it. 
Self-control is practically as limitless as 
we choose to make it, and the weak 
will, like the weak muscle, is strength- 
ened by exercise. 


DIGESTION, VERSUS FERMENTA- 
TION. 


By Dr. E. P. MILLER. 


There are two kinds of so-called fer- 
ments which enter into the process of 
digestion, one of which is called unor- 
ganized ferment or enzyme, 
other organized ferment. 


and the 
The opera- 
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tions of these substances are just as 
different from each other, as night is 
from darkness, as good is from evil, as 
health from disease. One is the natural, 
healthful, life-giving process which the 
Creator designed to be employed in the 
digestion of foods and the other is 
the result of using a device of man that 
from first‘to last is a fermenting, putre- 
fying health-and-life-destroying process, 
which has caused more suffering, disease, 
and death, than war, pestilence, and fam- 
ine, combined. Dr. Chapman, in his Phys- 
iology, describes these two agents as fol- 
lows: 

“The unorganized ferments, enzymes, 
so far as their composition is understood, 
are nitrogenous substances resembling, 
in some respects, albuminous bodies. 
These bodies are elaborated within the 
cells of the glands producing them, and 
have the power even in very small quan- 
tities of decomposing or splitting other 
substances without entering into combi- 
nation with them or their products. 
Among such enzymes may be mentioned 
the ptyalin of the saliva, the pepsin of 
the gastric juice, the steapsin of the pan- 
creatic juice, etc., the uses of which in 
the digestion of food will be considered 
hereafter. 

“ Organized ferments, as distinguished 
from the unorganized or enzymes, are 
organized living beings, the putrefactive 
and fermentive processes that they give 
rise to, being phases in the life of such 
micro-organisms. An enzyme or unor- 
ganized ferment differs therefore from 
an organized one, in that its characteris- 
tic effect, such as converting starch into 
maltose by ptyalin, is effected after sepa- 
ration from the cells that produce it, 
whereas the fermentation of glucose by 
the organized ferment or yeast fungus 
(saccharomyces cerevisiae), resulting in 
the formation of carbon dioxide and alco- 
hol, is a stage in the life history of that 
micro-organism.” 

The term ferment is not one that 
should be applied to the enzymes spoken 
of as “the unorganized ferments that 
are elaborated within the cells of the 
glands producing them,” for they are not 
in reality ferments, but simply digestive 
agents provided to prepare the nutritive 
constituents of food for absorption and 
assimilation. They transform nutriment 
into living tissue, and thus support life 
and maintain health, while the work of 
the organized ferments is directly oppo- 
site, for they, by fermentation, destroy 
nutrition and change nutritive material 
or life-giving matter into putrefied or 
dead matter. 

The enzyme, ptyalin, is one of the 
principal digestive agents in saliva, which 
is an alkaline solution that is absolutely 
essential for the perfect digestion of car- 
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bohydrates. The enzyme, pepsin, is the 
principal agent of the gastric juice, 
which contains an acid that is absolutely 
essential to the proper digestion of the 
nutritive materials called protein, such 
as albumen, gluten, casein, and all nitro- 
genous foods. The steapsin of the pan- 
creatic juice, the bile secreted by the 
liver, and the juices of the intestines, are 
alkaline, and these fluids complete the 
digestion of carbohydrates and the emul- 
sifying of the fats, thus completing the 
preparation of all the nutritive elements 
for absorption and assimilation. 

Digestion is a vitalizing, while fermen- 
tation is a devitalizing process. The 
first supplies material for new organic 
structures; the second destroys organic 
structures and starts the débris on the 
way to the manure heap. One is a life- 
giving and health-preserving, the other 
a disease-producing and life-destroying 
process. 

The organized ferment is an animal 
germ that lives and propagates by the 
consumption of sugar, combined with 
moisture and heat. 

Yeast is the principal agent for pro- 
ducing fermentation. There are three 
forms or conditions in which it propa- 
gates; namely, yeast fermentation, acetic 
fermentation, and putrefactive fermenta- 
tion. The yeast germ begins its destruc- 
tive work and is carried into the stomach 
mainly by being incorporated into bread. 
This is done for the avowed purpose of 
making the bread light and more easily 
digested. In making bread, the cook dis- 
solves a yeast cake in warm water, and 
as soon as the flour is stirred into the 
water, the yeast germs begin to devour 
the sugar in the flour and thus they 
propagate and multiply, until nearly all 
the sugar is consumed. These germs con- 
sume nearly one-fifth of the carbohy- 
drates in the flour, by developing new 
germs, and by this process they multiply 
by millions, and in so doing generate al- 
cohol and carbon dioxide, two deadly 
poisons. It is the carbon dioxide gas 
that makes the bread light. When the 
sugar in the flour is thus all used, unless 
the dough is moulded into loaves and 
baked, acetic or vinegar fermentation is 
set up, and this rapidly generates into 
putrefactive fermentation, which ends in 
the total destruction of all the protein as 
well as carbohydrates contained in the 
flour. 

It is generally supposed that baking 
the bread kills the yeast germs, and that 
the gas and alcohol are thus evaporated. 
This may be true so far as the outside 
of the bread is concerned, but not for the 
inside, and the yeast germs contained 
therein are eaten and carried into the 
stomach, alimentary canal, and blood. 

Starch and sugar are the main nutri- 
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tive constituents in the carbohydrates, 
and in the process of digestion they are 
converted first into maltose and galactose 
and later into glucose or fruit sugar be- 
fore they are, or can be, assimilated. The 
most of the sugar consumed by the peo- 
ple of this country is cane sugar, of 
which we use annually an average of 
about sixty-eight pounds per capita. 
Cane sugar does not easily ferment, but 
it is never assimilated except it is 
changed into glucose or fruit sugar, 
which is readily fermented. When yeast 
germs are present, with heat and moist- 
ure, fermentation sets in and such fer- 
mentation is a prolific cause of dyspepsia 
or indigestion. Carbon dioxide (carbonic 
acid gas, as it is commonly called) and 
alcohol are both generated in the ali- 
mentary canal by yeast fermentation. In 
this way the blood soon becomes loaded 
with dead and living yeast germs, with 
carbon dioxide and alcohol and other im- 
purities, and these impurities accumulate 
in the tissues, and thus the germs of all 
forms of acute and chronic disease are 
generated. The bowels become consti- 
pated and the effete and putrefying mat- 
ters generated by fermentation, as well 
as other effete and waste matter, are not 
carried out of the body by defecation, 
but are thrown upon the kidneys, and 
thus diabetes and Bright’s disease are de- 
veloped; or they may be carried to the 
skin, and eczema and other skin erup- 
tions appear; or they may be forced out 
in boils and carbuncles, or appear in can- 
cer or other tumors; or they may be sent 
to the mucous surfaces, and nasal catarrh, 
asthma, bronchitis, tuberculosis, or pneu- 
monia may be developed. Thus all forms 
of chronic and acute diseases may be en- 
gendered. By taking cvid and checking 
the action of the skin, these impurities 
may clog the capillary vessels of some 
of the organs or tissues of the body and 
an acute and local inflammation or gen- 
eral fever be engendered. 

Dr. J. H. Salisbury, one of the first and 
ablest chemists and microscopists in this 
country, in his work “ Alimentation and 
Disease,” says: 

“Nearly all diseases that flesh is heir 
to aside from those produced by para- 
sites, poisons, and injuries in general, are 
the terrible outcome of defective and un- 
healthy feeding.” 

In speaking of consumption, he says: 

“ During the first and second stage of 
consumption there is not necessarily any 
cough or expectoration, yet both of these 
are present in many cases from catarrh 
and bronchial irritation. The catarrh 
may have become established from con- 
tinually taking cold, as persons living 
almost exclusively upon fermentable 
food are liable to do, on account of the 
alcoholic, vinegar, and carbonic acid 
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products constantly passing off through 
the air passages, which keeps the pores 
partially paralyzed, open, and enervated. 

“The digestive organs in consumption 
may be aptly compared to an old vinegar 
barrel; and, like it, they require frequent 
and thorough washing out before any 
fermentable food can be taken in without 
fermenting. 

“No one need hope to handle consump- 
tives successfully by change of climate 
or by medicinal remedies. It is a disease 
arising from long-continued unhealthy 
alimentation, and can only be cured by 
the removal of its cause. This cause is 
fermenting food, and the products of this 
fermentation (carbonic acid gas, alcohol, 
yeast, and vinegar) are the more impor- 
tant factors in developing the peculiar 
pathological symptoms, conditions, and 
states in this complaint which is general- 
iy — erroneously believed to be incur- 
able.” 

In speaking of chronic diarrhea, Dr. 
Salisbury says: 

“The active fermentation and develop- 
ment, of yeast plants and the resultant 
gaseous products in the alimentary canal 
act as an irritant poison and cathartic of 
a peculiar character.” 

Professor Atwater, the Government 
chemist at Washington, quotes from Sir 
Henry Thompson, a noted English physi- 
cian and authority on this subject, as 
follows: 

“T have come to the conclusion that 
more than half the diseases which embit- 
ter the middle and latter part of life are 
due to avoidable errors in diet, * * 
and that more mischief in the form of 
actual disease, of impaired vigor, and of 
shortened life, accrues to civilized man, 
* * * jin England and throughout Cen- 
tral Europe, from erroneous habits of 
eating than from the habitual use of 
alcoholic drink, considerable as I know 
that evil to be.” 

Dr. John Butler, an eminent New York 
physician, says: 

“A very little yeast introduced into the 
stomach already weak will suffice to start 
fermentation of food; and yeasty fer- 
mentation once started tends to perpetu- 
ate itself indefinitely. As a result of this 
fermentation, carbonic acid gas is set 
free, which not only paralyzes the 
healthy activities of the secreting glands 
of the stomach and intestinal canal, but, 
in consequence of its irritant action on 
the mucous membrane, a catarrhal con- 
dition arises, which besides keeping the 
parts in a state of sub-acute inflamma- 
tion, allows the stomach, duodenum, and 
whole intestinal tract to be continually 
so filled with mucus that mechanically 
their functions are impeded so that every 
meal put into a stomach in this yeasty, 
slimy condition only further increases 
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the difficulty. More and more yeast is 
formed, which is absorbed into the 
blood; healthy nutrition becomes impos- 
sible, and that part.of the body naturally 
the weakest or most overworked is the 
first to suffer; it may be the heart, lungs, 
brain, kidneys, or spinal chord.” 


HOW DISEASE GERMS ARE ORGANIZED. 


As we have already stated, each tissue 
has its own special cell germ that takes 
out of the nutriment in the food that 
which is required for its growth and re- 
newal; so also the yeast germs, being 
destructive to nutritive material, may 
develop a special disease germ for each 
tissue in the body, and still these germs 
may all belong to the same yeast fam- 
ily, although under the microscope they 
might present a somewhat different ap- 
pearance. 

A great many people in this world 
think that disease, pain, and death are 
sent upon the human family through 
some mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence; but when they fully understand 
the science of life, they will discover that 
they bring these calamities upon them- 
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selves by direct violation of the laws of 
their own bodies. 

Unleavened bread made from the en- 
tire wheat possesses all of the vital prop- 
erties of the nutritive constituents of 
foods required by the tissues of the body; 
and, for all except little children, it is 
the very best balanced in nutritive mater- 
ial of any one food that man can eat. It 
has protein for muscles, brain, and 
nerves, fat and carbohydrates for animal 
heat and force and energy, and mineral 
matter for the bones and other tissues, 
and hence is the real staff of life. But 
yeast bread is contaminated with the 
germs of corruption and putrefaction be- 
fore it enters the mouth, and these 
germs often multiply and increase in the 
stomach and alimentary canal, devouring 
and polluting the nutrition required by 
the tissues, dropping their dead carcasses 
all along their track, making a seed-bed 
for disease germs wherever they are, and 
death, sooner or later, claims the victim. 
This is a question of life or death, which, 
owing to the ignorance of the people, 
nearly always ends all too soon in the 
grave.—Kansas Farmer. 


Phrenology and Cupid. 


IN FOUR PARTS. 


(I.) ST. VALENTINE. 
(III.) THE EVEN SONG. 


(II.) THE WEDDING CHIME. 
(IV.) LOVE, LOVE SUBLIME. 


By Maraaret Isaspet Cox. 


Part I. 


Phrenology and Love divine ; 
Dan Cupid and St. Valentine. 


St. Valentine’s Day chosen by the God 

Of Love for mating hearts in wedded 
bliss ; 

St. Valentine’s Night and Cathedral 
bells 

Of St. Phrenology ring out their cheer 

In merry chime to all, to those who 
are 

Disciples well beloved, who love her 
too; 

St. Valentine’s Night and Cathedral 
bells 

Of St. Phrenology a welcome ring 

To those who love her not, who know 
her not. 


St. Valentine’s Night, earth snow-gar- 
mented; 

Cherubic white-winged boy whose tiny 
hands 

Hold bow and arrow, but not upward 
cast, 

All day most happy in the thought 
that he 

Brought happiness of Love to human 
hearts, 

All day most happy and content till 
now. 


He knows not why o’er him a darksome 
pall 
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Of saddest thought low rests. He 
wanders on 

Not caring whither thro’ the mazing 
crowd, 

Unheeding of the wistful glances from 

The eyes of sire and grand - dame, 
youth and maid. 


The chime of bells in distance far he 
hears, 

And as he onward passes, lured by 
them, 

He hears a Voice and feels a Presence 
near 

That he sees not, for blinded are his 
eyes. 

He hears a Voice enthrilling him with 
) 

Sivan and unspeakable. 
afraid, 

I am thy Friend, and come a Messen- 
ger 

From St. 
shrine. 

She knows of thee, misguided Boy, 
and why 

Thou art cast down upon this Day of 
Love.” 


“Be not 


Phrenology’s Cathedral- 


In awe and wonder Cupid makes reply, 

With half-sad smile: “O, Presence, 
wondrous, strange, 

Do thou reveal why I am sad. 

Would know.” 


I fain 


“QO, Cupid Boy,” the answer came, 

“ What tangled web thy ignorance has 
wove 

For hearts of men and for thyself as 
well. 

List to Love’s song! 
a psalm? 

Love’s rich, red rose! 
—is it thorned? 

Turn not away from me, dear. Friend 
I am. 

Unbind thy pretty eyes and gaze upon 

Thy handiwork. Behold for thine 
own self 

If, it be good or ill. Yes, it is true 

That two are wed, well-mated each to 
each— 

Sometimes without the guide Phre- 
nology. 


Discordance or 


Its fragrance 
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Yes, Cupid, it is true that thou hast: 
aimed 

Quite well—sometimes; alas! ’tis too 
oft-true 

That thou hast left dread havoc in thy 
train.” 


Then spake the Boy in low and mourn- 
ful tone: 

“Thy words are revelation unto me. 

My promises have proved a mirage oft, 

And lives I thought would merge with 
even glow 

Ere eventide sought out the parted 


ways. 

I see it all. How I have heard the plea 

Of empty hearts for sweet affection 
when 

*Twas best for them affection were 
denied. 

How Friendship’s fair white bloom I 
have mistook 

For Love’s rose-colored loveliness so 
sweet. 

I grieve for all.” 


The Presence answered: “ True, 
Thou hast sad havoe played with 
hearts and lives, 
And it is best for thee thou knowest 
it. 
*Twas Love, aye 
blinded thee, 
For ‘ Pity is akin to Love,’ we know.” 


itself that 


Love, 


The Boy upturned his tearful face, 
and would 
Have made reply. 
kissed away 
The tears with: “There, don’t cry, 
dear little Dan. 

I would not hurt thee needlessly, but 
is 

It not best that we know our faults— 
mistakes ? ” 


The Presence 


“T see it all,” cried he, “in vision 
clear, 

As if a talisman were given me 

To view the future with the present- 
past 

Of those I’ve mated in the bonds of 
Love. 
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I see the faded orange-wreath, and 
hear 

The curse of children on parental 
troth. 

O, if I might redeem the sad, sad 
past!” 


Up spake the Presence: “I would not 


arraign 

Thee for thy faults like criminal be- 
fore 

The Justice-Bar. 
look up. 

Thou, little Dan, mayst still redeem 
dear Love. 

List to Cathedral chime! 
thee. 

Come thou to St. Phrenology, and 
learn 

To read as on a scroll the Heart and 
Mind. 

Thou mayst learn, too, to teach dear 
Love to wait 

Tribunal of the Mind, the Soul, the 
Self, 

And quell the Heart’s desire until it 
can 

Array itself in comely garb of Love.” 


Sweet, elfish Boy, 


Tis calling 


Half-fearful and half-trusting Cupid 
reached 

Out tiny hand for guidance, asking if 

There might be his the balm of heal- 
ing, too, 

For hearts he blindly wounded. Came 
reply: 

“ Aye, aye, and thou mayst bring the 
Prodigal 

Back to his plighted vow in penitence; 

Phrenology will place upon thy heart 

Her talismanic name, and she will 
place 

Her seal upon thy forehead — thou 
shalt know 

Her ev’ry wish, and they will be thine 
own.” 


“O, Presence Strange,” the Boy’s 


voice is a prayer, 
“T pray thee take me to her. I would 


learn 


Of her, and would her humble subject 


be. 
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I pray thee, take me to her, Presence 
Strange.” 


And sweet as chime of bells the an- 
swer came. 

Again the Presence touched his brow 
in fond 

Caressing Love; and, lo, Dan Cupid 
saw 

As ne’er before a visioned Loveliness. 

For St. Phrenology before him stood; 

Presence *rayed in garments white of 
Truth, 

The wand of Truth within her fair 
right hand, 

Upon her crown emblazoned: “ Know 
Thyself.” 

As one entranced he listened unto her. 


“T am Phrenology, dear little Dan, 

In yon Cathedral is my dwelling- 
place. 

This very Night of dear St. Valentine 

Two will be wed who my Disciples are. 

Womana, fair and sweet to look upon, 

And Manus, comely in his manful 
strength, 

This very Night of dear St. Valentine 

These two will plight their sacred 
marriage vow 

And will receive my benison. 
since 

I chose them for each other, set apart. 

Come thou and learn the lesson of the 
hour— 

List, list, the bells are chiming ‘ Come, 
O come!’ 

List to their call!” 


Long 


The little Penitent 
Across Cathedral threshold passes 
’ with 
Dear St. Phrenology and up the aisle 
To altar-shrine, Here he finds place 
half-hid 
In floral bower. While the organ fills 
The great Cathedral with the lullaby 
Of Love’s content and with the pxan- 
prayer, 
Love’s aspiration high, Dan Cupid 
kneels, 
Devotional desire enthralling him 
To be Disciple of Phrenology. 
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Fair Tuna’s minstrel-soul, in unison 

With Knowledge, Life, and Love, en- 
trances him. 

While he beholds at sacred altar-place 

Phrenology, her countenance aglow 

With light of Love, and sees Womana 
pass 

With Manus ’cross Cathedral thresh- 
old, while 

He peers from ’tween the altar blooms 
into 

The happy faces of the wedding- 

ests, 
And shyly passes closer, closer still, 
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To St. Phrenology, in silent vow, 

He pledges to redeem the past mis- 
takes— 

To make the watchword, “ Know Thy- 
self,” his own. 


And voice of great Cathedral organ 


sweeps 

Adown the aisles and up to floralled 
dome— 

Phrenology’s grand wedding-march, 
attuned 


To hearts that Know and Love, that 
Love and Know. 





“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acta 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 
BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By UNCLE JOE. 


PHRENOLOGY IN CHILDHOOD. 


No. 563.—If parents would only 
have their children’s character deline- 
ated when young—say at five years 
of age—they and the children would 
be spared a great deal of unneces- 
sary discomfiture and disappointment. 
Many wait until the character is par- 
tially formed, and then think they 
can bend the twig of life into any 
shape they like. 

Our experience has been so varied in 
regard to children that we yearn to 
spare anxious fathers and mothers 
from the sufferings of mind that we 
know they must pass through if their 
children are not properly trained, 
guided, and developed in youth. One 
cannot begin too soon to carry out the 
discipline that is intended to be adopt- 
ed later in life. It is of no use to give 


a direction to a child and then not see 





that it is carried out; this is worse 
treatment for the child than as if he 
were allowed his own bent of mind. 

We would therefore urge upon par- 
ents the wisest course in life, namely, 
to try to understand the child from the 
commencement of its existence. 

Little Eleanor has a happy disposi- 
tion, and looks as though she had just 
finished doing up her last Christmas 
present for her tree. She is a child 
upon whom the sun has been allowed 
to shine, and we trust that she will al- 
ways be encouraged to see the bright 
side of life. 

She has a wide-awake mind, an act- 
ive brain, a lively organization, a ner- 
vous and easily excited temperament, 
and a thoughtful, idealistic character. 
Her head as well as her face indicates 
a fun-loving disposition. She must be 
encouraged to look on the bright side 
of everything pertaining to her work, 
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and she will never lose the charm of 
her nature, but will be a blessing to 
all around her. 

Some children pick up knowledge 
very easily; she is one of this kind, 
and is on the move all the time. It is 
hard to repress her spirits or her ener- 
gies. Older people are a delight to her 
because she is able to gain from them 
special knowledge and information. 
She has a healthy organization and a 
nervous, sanguine temperament, which 





no. 563.—ELEANOR PICKERING, 
LANCASTER, O. 


Age, three years; weight thirty-one pounds; circum- 
ference of head nineteen and a half; height of head 
thirteen inches; length of head fourteen inches. 


inclines her to go heart and soul into 
everything that she undertakes to do. 
She is friendly and hospitable, and is a 
lovely little companion. The natural 
trend of her mind will show itself in 
teaching, writing, and poetry. All her 
ingenious and artistic qualities will 
show themselves in a dual direction; 
first, in arranging and working out her 
plans with taste and elegance; and, 
secondly, in adapting herself to express 
her ideas with all the beauty and ap- 
propriateness of a skilled writer. 
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She is a born grammarian, and will 
know the proper use of language, and 
should be developed along the lines 
previously suggested. It will be quite 
easy for her to imitate others, and if 
her mother needs someone to help her 
in the drawing-room to entertain her 
guests, she will be just the one to help 
her do it. She should be taught to 
sing and to look upon music as a spe- 
cial gift, and allowed to practice rather 
than compelled to; then she will feel 
what a lovely thing it is to have the 
privilege of studying music. 


General Washington. 


FOR OUR YOUNG READERS. 


This month we celebrate General 
Washington’s birthday, and as we have 
repeatedly been asked to publish a 
sketch of him that the present genera- 
tion might know him more intimately 
and emulate his characteristics, we 
have consented to do so. With regard 
to the immortal Washington, the dis- 
tinguished element of his greatness 
consisted in the uniformity of his qual- 
ities, and the universal strength of 
nearly all his elements of character. 

The physiologies of most distin- 
guished men are more or less de- 
formed with extremes, either of prom- 
inence or sharpness, or with equal de- 
ficiencies. Washington’s physiology 
evinces neither. No one feature of 
his face predominating, yet all were 
strongly marked; thus his nose is 
large, but not too large, and as to his 
chin, eyebrows, cheek-bones, face, and 
forehead, greatness distinguished 
them all. 

His temperament was powerful and 
equally balanced. He was over six 
feet in height, and broad in proportion 
to his stature; yet if his height had 
been less his great breadth would have 
rendered him too stout-built for good 
looks, or if he had been less broad his 
great height would have rendered him 
spindling, whereas he was neither. 
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The prominence of his features indi- 
cates a most powerful system. Such 
an organization could put forth un- 
usual effort without tiring. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL DEVEL- 
OPMENTS. 


This same condition of balance con- 
joined with the highest degree of 
strength appertained equally to his 
Phrenology. His forehead was large, 
but evenly developed. To the highest 
order of Perceptive intellect was add- 
ed a large development of Reflective 
capacity. Ina bust of him taken from 
life by Brower, the Reflectives appear 
even more conspicuous than in any of 
his engravings, and stand out in very 
distinct relief. His head too was very 
high; yet not too high for its breadth, 
nor too broad for its height, to attain 
the same admirable proportion. 

His individual phrenological organs 
also manifested in this same degree 
great power with balance and harmony 
of action. A temperament like his is 
uniformly found to possess a most ex- 
traordinary development of Firm- 
ness, together with large Self-Esteem 
and Combativeness and the combined 
qualities of courage and caution give 
unconquerable will and the highest or- 
der of magnanimity. To all the stern- 
ness and dignity caused by Self-Esteem 
and Firmness he added the affability 
conferred by large Approbativeness, 
Benevolence, and Ideality; and that 
he possessed these phrenological de- 
velopments is evinced, in part, by the 
accompanying portrait. 


THE SOCIAL FACULTIES. 


He had a high development of all 
the social qualities, and that he pos- 
sessed the respective organs in a cor- 
responding degree is a matter of his- 
tory, as evinced by his power to obtain 
friendship and co-operation of his 
countrymen, and by the strength of 
his attachment as a husband and his 
complete devotedness to his mother, to 
whom he yielded the most implicit 
obedience, and for whom he manifest- 
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ed great filial affection, even after his 
country had repeatedly crowned him 
with laurels of the highest distinction. 


ELEMENTS OF CONTROL AND 
COURAGE. 


That his Caution was equal to his 
heroic courage is also a matter of his- 
tory, and that both Combativeness and 
Cautiousness are about equal in size 
and activity is seen in his bust, and to 
the combination of these two elements 
America owed the final triumph of her, 
arms over fearful odds. His Secretive- 
ness and Acquisitiveness were large; 
the former of which he evinced in a 
great variety of ways, and the latter in 
his rigid economy both in public and 
private life. 

Ideality is seen to be large in the 
engraving, and in accordance with 
this development he was polite in 
his manners, showed good taste as 
well as system in all things, and 
was never known to commit a breach 
of propriety. He had large Human 
Nature and Agreeableness, and the 
extent in which he manifested these 
elements has rarely been equalled. 


THE PERCEPTIVE FACULTIES. 


Form, too, is very large and Size most 
extravagant, as seen by that shade in 
the likeness over the eye, internally, 
and his mode of marshalling his forces 
in general military character exempli- 
fied these mental elements in a corre- 
sponding degree of power. No man 
ever disposed of soldiery to better ef- 
fect. No man ever evinced a larger 
development of Order and Locality, 
which confer that power. 


CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS. 


Let our young readers remember 
George Washington as being a man 
who venerated and obeyed his mother; 
one who was courageous, firm, and dis- 
creet; and one who was economical in 
the spending of money, orderly in his 
habits, and punctual in his engage- 
ments. 









THE LATE MRS. “JENNIE JUNE” 
CROLY. 


Some of the Thoughts Expressed at 
the Memorial Meeting, January 4th. 


“The necessity of the times has al- 
ways produced a leader. The Revolu- 
tion had its General Washington, the 
Civil War its Lincoln, while the 





THE LATE MRS. CROLY. 


Woman’s Revolution has had its Jen- 
nie June.”—These were the appropri- 
ate remarks of the president of So- 
rosis, Mrs. Dennison. 

Perhaps no woman on this side of 
the Atlantic has stirred so many of 
her own sex to work in club life as has 
Mrs. Croly, and, although she has 
stepped into a larger life, she has left 
her work behind her to be her best 
monument. She lived long enough to 


see many of her efforts or ambitions 
Sorosis was her first great 


succeed. 
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care, but the Woman’s Press Club, 
and, later, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs were very close to her 
heart and interests. She was “ first, 
last, and always a newspaper woman,” 
and was encouraged by her husband to 
engage in this work. Mrs. Croly was 
mentally adapted to the launching of 
new ideas connected with woman’s 
work, and from her emanated the en- 
thusiasm, the cheerful spirit, the lib- 
eral service that will make her remem- 
bered as long as there is a woman’s 
club in existence. 

She has “lived to live forever,” as 
Mrs. Wilbour expressed it. She has 
extended from time to time social 
hospitality for the benefit of her work. 
Her house was always open to the 
cause she had at heart, and she cer- 
tainly loved club work with a royal 
enthusiasm. 

“ As a woman among women,” said 
the Rev. Phebe Hanaford, “she was 
persevering and fearless.” It must be 
remembered that she commenced her 
club work at a time when there were 
but few women journalists, and when 
women did not bind themselves to- 
gether for intellectual culture. Her 
life was full of loyalty, love, patriot- 
ism, and that broader sympathy that 
unites women of all nationalities and 
creeds together. As Mrs. Zabriskie ex- 
pressed it: “She was just as lovely at 
the end of her life as she was at the 
beginning. The key to her power 
—the secret that unlocked the hearts 
of others—was her power to realize the 
good in every human being. She al- 
ways presented the ‘ speck side down.’ ” 

One of the most beautiful bits of 
her work was her effort to create a 
Federation of Women, in which the 
interests of women of all countries 
would be united; and happy was she at 
the last General Council of Women 
held in London, when she saw the 
grand advancement that had been 
made in the cause of womanhood 
through her earlier efforts. The ce- 
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menting influence of her character, 
which manifested itself through her 
large Conscientiousness and patriotic 
spirit, has enabled her through her 
English birth to come to a better un- 
derstanding of the character of both 
American and English women, and her 
one long desire has been to see and 
use the best characteristics in every- 
one. 

“Her sweet disposition as a child 
showed itself when she was sent by her 
father to quell a mob outside his 
house dressed in her little white 
frock,” said Mrs. Griffin, who is the 
president of the Society of American 
Women in London; who also said that 
she felt that “Mrs. Croly was more 
of an influence than a power, and was 
a link between the old world and the 
new—teaching English and American 
women to understand each other 
better.” | 

Her large Benevolence was another 
characteristic of her devotedness to 
others. Mrs. Alden beautifully ex- 
pressed this phase of her character 
when she said of her: “ There was no 
bitterness in any word she ever wrote 


MUSIC HAS CHARMS WHICH 
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or spoke, and the women of America 
owe her so deep a debt of gratitude 
that no one will be able to estimate her 


influence. Her sweetness of temper 
enabled us all to love her for herself, 
and she has proved to be one of the 
benefactors of the world.” 

In one of her last conversations 
with the president of Sorosis she un- 
wittingly left a message to all women 
showing her large Spirituality and ab- 
solute faith through the divine will 
that “there would always exist a 
Woman’s Federation—for it is writ- 
ten,” she said, “in the book of des- 
tiny.” 

Mrs. Mary Riley Smith wrote an 
original poem, one stanza of which 
was as follows: 

“ Then back to our separate places, 
A little more lonely we creep, 

With a little more care on our faces, 

The wrinkles a little more deep, 
And we stagger—Oh, God! how 
we stagger! 

As we lift the old load to our back 

A little more heavy to carry 

For want of the comrade we lack.” 

May we all follow her example in 
unselfishness. 

SOOTHE 


THE MODERN MIND. 





THE VIOLIN OF JAN KUBELIK. 


As genius is not alone possessed by 
one sex, we give the portraits of Jan 
Kubelik and Marguerite M. E. Fritsch. 
The world has been at the feet of the 
former, who is a young man of twenty- 
one years of age, who has suddenly ap- 
peared before New York audiences, 
and who is now under the management 
of Daniel Frohman to play to the tune 
of $100,000. 

His head measures 


224 inches, 








which is a good proportion for the 
length and height. “His hands are 
strong and brown, and he wears a sil- 
ver ring of coiled serpents that seem 
to whisper their cunning to his fingers 
as he plays. 


HIS FATHER. 
Of his father, who is a Bohemian 


vegetable gardener, the young man 
said: “He can play all instruments; 
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he cared for music from his boyhood, wish for what he wished must have 
but they would not let him play. He been in my heart; then he taught me 
was set to plough, and hoe, and prune. what he knew of the dances of the 


JAN KUBELIK THE VIOLINIST. 
(1) A Broad Brow, (2) Large Tune. (3) Ideality. (4) Memory. 


In America the boys follow what life guitar, the songs of the mandolin, the 
they like. He had to be a gardener, dreams of the violin, and I came to 
but when I was five years old all the care from the time I was five years old 
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as he cared for music.” He also tells 
how poor they were, that the instru- 
ments his father had were very old, 
and one day the violin on which he 
had played fell to pieces. He says 
“he shall never forget that. He was 
wild with grief, for there was no 
money to buy another. My father 
actually wept.” It was then that the 
boy made the cigar-box violin from 
the broken strings of the dead instru- 
ment and a bit of cedar cut from an 
old cigar-box; he built another as skil- 
fully as his father drew flowers from 
the sand. Eight years ago he went to 
Prague to study, and in a little time 
knew more than his master. The boy 
then studied with Seveik, and at last 
he appeared in the Philharmonic Hall 
in Prague, and played the Paganini 
Concerto until Prague went wild. It 
was in Vienna, however, where he 
made his formal debit, and after that 
appeared in Paris, Milan, Nice, and 
Rome. In the latter place he played 
before the Pope, who told him that he 
had heard that the soul of Paganini 
was new-born. He decorated the boy 
with the order of Saint Gregory, 
which is very seldom bestowed. In 
Vienna the Archduchess Theresa sat 
in her box while he played eight en- 
cores, and afterward sent him a scarf- 
pin made of her crest in diamonds. 
But what should be particularly in- 
teresting to American boys is the ad- 
vice he has given them. He said: “I 
should like to tell them how to suc- 
ceed. They must learn to wish,” said 
this young Solomon, “ until they know 
how to wish and wish. Until their 
whole soul is one wish they can never 
be what they would be. A wish that 
hurts and hurts—that is the wish that 
comes true! And the whole world 
and poverty, and no friends and ill- 
health, cannot stop it. If they wish, 
they ‘will work—wishing and working 
will make the world right over for 
them. The boy who would like to 
succeed, he cannot succeed; but the 
boy who wishes to succeed till he can- 
not eat or sleep, or do anything but 
work for wishing—he has success.” 
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A WONDERFUL BROW. 


Kubelik has a wonderfully broad 
brow, which accompanies a good in- 
strumentalist; but he has more than 
this—he has the mind of an artist. 
Along in the region of the faculties of 
Ideality, Sublimity, Spirituality, Be- 


| 








“Rockwood 


MARGUERITE M. E. FRITSCH. 
(1) Vital Temperament. (2) Large Tune and Weight. 
(3) Causality. 
nevolence, and Comparison he finds 


his ideal musical tones. When he 
says he believes sometimes that music 
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belongs to the open air—to the night 
and the moon-rise and the rising wind 
—he shows that violin-playing is more 
than a mechanical art; it is a triumph 
of the whole soul, the whole character 
filled with pathos, originality, and 
fervor. 

Tune and Time, which fill out the 
lower arch of the eye about half an 
inch from the eyebrow backward, in- 
dicates the activity of the brain-cells 
in this location. 


MARGUERITE M. E. FRITSCH. 


Genius has left its stamp upon an- 
other individual, who, though not so 
well known to the world as a perform- 
er, yet is a rising star, and will one 
day surprise New York with her elo- 
quence on the violin. Her power is 
varied, her scope is marvellous, and 
her touch is a revelation of the genius 
that is behind it. 

Her portrait, as well as the one of 
Kubelik indicates the touch of the 
vital temperament combined with the 
mental, which adds much to the light 
and shade of her composition. Color 
is what is so much needed in the tech- 
nique of a violinist. This she has in 
a full degree. She is the same age as 
Kubelik, and weighs 140 pounds. Her 
head measures 21 inches in circumfer- 
ence, by 14} inches in height, by 14 
inches in length. Her ancestry is 
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unique. Her father was a German, 
and was an exceedingly clever linguist 
and inventor. Her mother is an 
American, whose father was the cele- 
brated General Jean Baptiste Kleber, 
aide-de-camp to Napoleon; but her 
paternal grandfather is a celebrated 
Russian violinist. Through her fath- 
er, mother, and grandparents she 
has inherited the impetus and genius 
of the German, American, English, 
French, and Russian. 

Her brain is a very active one, and 
she shows exceptional powers of mind 
through her large Sublimity, Causal- 
ity, Destructiveness, Combativeness, 
Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, 
Comparison, Human Nature, Ideality, 
Benevolence, and the Perceptive fac- 
ulties, including Time and Tune. 

Her emotional nature is easily 
stirred when she takes hold of a violin, 
and her mother, who is an excellent 
concert-player, encourages her daugh- 
ter in her wonderful talent. Besides 
being a fine teacher of music, and hav- 
ing exceptional powers of technique in 
execution, Miss Fritsch has a talent 
for the drama, which she could so cul- 
tivate as to make herself a first-class 
actress. 

Some people would be glad to have 
but one of her gifts, but she has been 
fortunate in receiving more than her 
share, and we trust that she will make 
(as we believe she will) a full return. 


a 


REVIEWS. 


“The Rights of Man,” by Lyman Abbott. 
Price, $1.00. Published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., New York. 


Lyman Abbott is just the man we 
would expect to find writing upon a sub- 
ject of this nature. The volume is an 
interesting compilation of lectures de- 
livered last winter before the Lowell In- 
stitute of Boston. In dedicating it he 
says: “To Augystus Lowell, at once a 
Conservative and a Liberal.” 

He says “ we have two kinds of right 
to property. The first is absolute—the 
right of every man to himself, and there- 
fore to the product of his labor. mt 
The other is social, legal, artificial, de- 
pendent upon the arrangements which 
society has been pleased to make. All 
rights to land and to the great 
forces of nature are of the latter kind.” 
We would be inclined to think that the 





one rested upon or was connected with 
the other, but this logical mind makes a 
rigid distinction. 

Lecture III. is on “ Political Rights.” 
Lecture IV. is on “ Industrial Rights,” in 
which he gives many of the conclusions 
of Henry George and Thomas G. Shear- 
man, with whom he largely agrees. He 
says, “ The right of every man to work 
and the right of every man to the prod- 
uct of his work dre fundamental rights.” 
Dr. Abbott, however, goes still farther 
and deeper in pointing out with a fine 
distinction the difference between nat- 
ural political and natural industrial 
rights. . 

The rights of man with regard to his 
cerebral power, with regard further to 
his rights to health and his duty to him- 
self, are the first essentials that a man 
should consider, in our opinion at any- 
rate. 
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METHODIST WOMEN. 


HEREAFTER THEY WILL BE ADMITTED 
TO THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


The long struggle for official recog- 
nition in the conferences by women of 
the Methodist Church is ended at last, 
and the women have won. The state- 
ment was made in December, at No. 
150 Fifth Avenue, by Dr. Stephen L. 
Baldwin, recording secretary of the 
Mission Society of the Methodist-Epis- 
copal Church, that the returns from 
the conferences are so far in that it 
is certain the new constitution is 
adopted. 

The new constitution was submitted 
at the General Conference of the 
Church held in Chicago in 1900, ap- 
proved by it, and referred for decision 
to the conferences throughout the 
world. The principal changes are 
that it gives women the right to sit 
as delegates in the General Confer- 


ence; it gives laymen’s electoral meet- 
ings authority to vote on constitu- 
tional questions, and it changes the 
vote necessary in the General Confer- 
ence to amend the constitution from 
three-fourths to two-thirds. 

Dr. Baldwin said to the “ Tribune ” 
reporter: “The subject of admitting 
women as delegates was first agitated 
at the General Conference held in 
New York in 1888. The increasing 
activity and important position of 
women in church work had led to the 
selection of women as delegates by 
five conferences, and when they ap- 
peared to take their seats a long dis- 
cussion began. It was resolved finally 
that they should not be recognized as 
delegates. A proposal to change the 
constitution in order to make them 
eligible was considered by the differ- 
ent conferences and defeated. 

“At the General Conference in 
1896 six were elected, but two with- 
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drew. Another long discussion took 
place, and it was decided that the 
women might take their seats ‘ with 
title in dispute.’ The four declined 
to accept this condition, and with- 
drew. 

“The question was submitted again 
to the Church, but, although a large 
majority of the ministers voted in fa- 
vor of admitting women on equal 
terms, it was defeated because the re- 
quired three-fourths’ vote in favor 
was not obtained. Every year, how- 
ever, the sentiment in favor of the 
proposed innovation grew, and last 
year the General Conference accepted 
the new constitution, which contained 
the desired clause. The various sec- 
tional conferences have all been heard 
from, except a few in foreign fields, 
and more than the required three- 
quarters vote is assured. 

“This settles the matter satisfac- 
torily, and there is no doubt that 
women delegates will often take part 
in the conferences in future.” 

This is certainly a step in the right 
direction. 


A LACK OF MIRTHFULNESS. 


There are strange freaks of nature, 
but some of them can be explained by 
the aid of Phrenology. There is a 
girl in Philadelphia who is twenty 
years old, it is said, who has never 
been known to laugh. Jokes have no 
effect on her, and tickling makes her 
cry. 

This is certainly a curious case 
which is puzzling the doctors of Phila- 
delphia. Her cheeks are plump, yet 
they have never dimpled with laugh- 
ter; never has her voice shown the 
faintest taste of amusement. As this 
fact is becoming known she is being 
regarded as a wonder. Although we 
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have not seen this individual case, yet, 
judging from others whom we have 
seen who seldom—if ever—laugh, we 
judge that she is lacking in Mirthful- 
ness and Youthfulness. 

This is not a case of age where the 
life has been sobered down by disease 
and disappointment, but she is de- 
scribed as a young, healthy, and ration- 
al-minded lady who regards life as no 
such grim and melancholy affair as her 
own sober visage might imply; on the 
contrary, she speaks of the world as a 
merry place, and that few people have 
been more amused by its pleasantries 
than herself. She evidently does not 
see the necessity to smile or laugh. 
She says she can appreciate funny 
things without going into contortions. 

Nothing but a certain lack of devel- 
opment of certain brain-cells could 
account for her resisting all the tests 
of Philadelphia humorists who have 
told their funniest jokes in her pres- 
ence, or of clowns from the circus who 
have been brought to perform their 
antics before her. Her relatives and 
friends have done their utmost to 
squeeze a smile out of her. Finally, 
the doctors who have patiently studied 
her case have declared that the girl 
does not smile because she cannot; 
that her risible faculty is undeveloped, 
and probably always will remain so. 
She has tried to laugh, but has failed 
to do so. Her father began when she 
was a baby to try to make her laugh 
by poking his finger in her ribs; her 
mother danced her on her knee brisk- 
ly; her uncles pretended to be wild 
animals, and crawled about on their 
hands and knees roaring. She, it is 
said, enjoyed these pranks, but never 
laughed. She likes to read funny 
books, and has a copy of “ Joe Miller’s 
Joke Book.” She always reads the 
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jokes in the newspapers and weeklies; 
she likes to read Mark Twain and Ar- 
temus Ward, and goes to the theatre, 
where she has seen a lot of funny peo- 
ple, but she does not feel inclined to 
laugh. 

At last it was decided that she must 
be a case for the doctors; the latter 
thought before examining her that she 
was mentally weak, or that she lacked 
the sense of humor, or that she suf- 
fered from a paralysis of the facial 
muscles; they found, however, that 
none of these things were true, but 
that, although she is normally healthy 
and normally intelligent, she is as 
hopelessly devoid of the risible faculty, 
(Mirthfulness) of the gift of laughter, 
as are the lower animals. The case 
has created a profound sensation 
among physicians because it is unique. 
Medical science has no other record, it 
is said, of a perfectly sane and per- 
fectly healthy human being who has 
never laughed. 


en 


LIBRARY. 


In thes department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shali enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It ts our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations. especially those related in any vay to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted 


“The Care of the Baby.” By Marianna 
Wheeler. Published by Harper & Bros., 
New York. The writer is superintendent 
of the New York Babies’ Hospital, and 
has had a long experience in the treat- 
ment of little children. 

She has given many helpful hints for 
mothers, and every page of her book 
evinces a tender sympathy with mothers 
in the perplexing problems which they 
are sure to meet. 

The author begins with the first min- 
utes of the baby’s life, and, with a care- 
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ful attention to detail for which many 
a young mother will be grateful, fol- 
lows the inevitable childhood experiences 
through the first year or two. 

Under the head of “ Sleep and Amuse- 
ment” many valuable hints are given. 
To force the development of the brain 
faster than the other members is de- 
clared to be neither right nor safe. “ Bet- 
ter,” it is stated, ‘ allow the baby to take 
its amusement and mental development 
into his own hands, at least for a while; 
he will not go beyond his powers of en- 
durance, and the progress will be slow 
and sure as the child grows older.” 

Parents are counselled to let the baby 
find out wonders for himself, and not to 
keep forcing different objects upon him. 
He may be taken into another room and 
allowed to look about or may sit at the 
window, may be given a soft ball of 
bright color, a rubber toy or a bright 
picture or two, but numberless toys of 
endless variety will tire him. 

In the chapter headed “ Emergencies ” 
there are treated such subjects as croup, 
colic, earache, nose-bleed, the swallowing 
of foreign substances, burns, hiccoughs, 
ete., and many helpful hints are given. 


en 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CuaracteR SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
— New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
nuarks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
gool ind recent; and, lastly, each application 
must b> accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHReENOLOGICAL JourNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co , London. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


635.—S. M., Western Iowa.—This lady 
shows refinement, and a practical under- 
standing of matters and things in gen- 
eral; she is very thoughtful, and will 
never be governed by passion or impulse. 
She would make a first-rate matron of a 
home or hospital for children, where she 
had to use cool judgment, with a strong 
love for the young. She is thoroughly 
sensible, and is not one who will be eas- 
ily carried away by fashion or style, and 
will live within rather than beyond her 
income. She is economical, saving, and 
inclined to look out for a rainy day. Her 
husband can rely on her in always hav- 
ing a little money put away for the day 
of need. She is thrifty and industrious. 
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She is not quick, will not be impatient, 

and must have time to do her work 

properly. We wish there were more of 
er stamp to-day. 

636.—F. H. M., Bethlehem, Pa.—This 
photograph indicates this person has su- 
perior quality of organization; hence, he 
cannot stoop to do the hard and rough 
work of life so well as that which is re- 
fining in its influence. He had better 
seek a position where he will come in 
contact with men, and have a beneficial 
influence over them. He takes an intel- 
lectual outlook of everything, and his 
Causality, which is large, will not allow 
him to-do a thing that his reason cannot 
justify as being right. He must see 
many things that annoy him because all 
men are not influenced by the same code 
of morality, and, even when some people 
are conscious of the right, they prefer to 
follow the opposite course. He is not 
lacking in energy, but he will not waste 
his efforts, and will plan out ahead what 
he wants to accomplish. A little more 
cheek would not come amiss to him; he 
must not let other people impose upon 
his rights. He has ingenuity, and can 
use his mechanical, thoughtful, and or- 
ganizing mind to a good account. 

637.— J. W., Chinook, Wash. — The 
photograph of this gentleman indicates 
a stronger mental than vital tempera- 
ment. His cheeks are not filled out as 
they would be if he had more vitality; 
he must therefore try to put on more 
flesh, more muscle, and increase his ar- 
terial blood. The top of his head is about 
evenly developed in regard to Firmness, 
Veneration, and Benevolence; in fact, we 
believe they are all the same size, which 
would be six in the scale from one to 
seven. The photograph is so very small 
that it is difficult to say more on this 
point, but this is our conclusion after 
using a magnifying-glass. His Ideality 
and Sublimity are both strongly devel- 
oped, which give him a critical mind, and 
one that is open to receive many new 
ideas. He is also very critical, and his 
forte will be to see the discrepancies, er- 
rors, mistakes, and differences that exist 
in the work of others as well as in his 
own. He is highly susceptible and very 
thoughtful. 

638.—M. H., Hot Springs, Ark.—We 
think the sender of this photograph has 
got into his right groove. He is where 
he can do some good in the world; he is 
always happy when he is making others 
so. His strong moral nature is what 
gives him his pull, his influence among 
men, and his desire to work in progres- 
sive ways. His analytical ability is very 
marked. He would have made an excel- 
lent expert along special lines of medical 
investigation. He will not be averse to 
new ideas, and will always be urging oth- 
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He will study nature, and will be a friend 
to humanity. His spirit is a good wear- 
ing one, and will last him for many years 
yet. He knows how to organize, give 
advice, and take the lead when asked to 
do so. His Language is always to the 
point, but he will not err by saying more 
than he is obliged. 

Harold Robinson (England) possesses 
an aspiring mind, refined tastes, and a 
vivid imagination; he should endeavor 
to be more practical, observant, and take 
a lively interest in his surroundings and 
not live too much within himself. He is 
strongly sympathetic, resolute, and 
steadfast in purpose, and has more men- 
tal than physical activity. He is ingeni- 
ous and artistic in his tastes, and will be 
best satisfied if his artistic talent and 
constructive abilities can be fully em- 
ployed. His memory for details is weak. 
He is more thoughtful than keen or 
quick in perception. He has musical 
ability, is sensitive to praise, and am- 
bitious to excel. He should not neglect 
physical exercise. 

Thomas Abbott (England) is a very 
bright, healthy child, and is well built 
mentally and physically, and is capable 
of doing well at schoolwork. He is re- 
markably active, energetic, and lively. 
He will not readily yield to his compan- 
ions. He will aim high and want to as- 
sume responsibility when older. He is 
quick to see the funny side of things and 
very apt in discriminating and making 
rn gg His large Caution will 
steady his character. This is a promis- 
ing boy, with excellent mental tools; 
give him the best education you can af- 
ford, and the opportunity of studying 


chemistry; scientific subjects will 
greatly interest him. 
——_—__— @ ——-——_ 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
q..estion at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Pseuponrm or IniTIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


H. C.—Brooklyn, N. Y.—We think that 
you will be glad to hear that there is to 
be very shortly a Guild of St. Cecilia in 
New York City, which will have attached 
to it a telephonic communication be- 
tween some of the concert-halls and the 
hospitals of New York. A well-known 
soprano, Miss Eva Vescelius, is the or- 
ganizer of this society, which is to be a 
branch of the International Sunshine So- 
ciety. Several doctors approve of the 
movement. It is similar to one that was 
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organized some time ago in London, 
Eng. We have advocated the influence of 
music in soothing fevers and curing in- 
somnia for many years. When we hear 
more about this matter, we will let you 
know; but, recollect, we do not answer 
correspondents unless they entrust with 
us their full names and present address, 

J. McA.—Ronkonkoma, L. I.—We hope 
that you have benefited by your stay at 
the above address. The exercise in the 
open air must have been highly bene- 
ficial, we have no doubt. 

H. E.—Boston, Mass.—We are grateful 
to you for your kind letter expressing 
your appreciation of our method of 
localizing the faculties by the diagrams 
in the JOURNAL. We have done this off 
and on for some time past. It is not al- 
ways possible for us to carry out this 
idea in every cut we present, for some 
are borrowed or belong to the owners 
themselves; and, when they use them for 
other purposes, they do not care to have 
them marked with our figures. Have 
you ever made inquiry for the JOURNAL 
at the “ Old Corner Bookstore,” where 
you say you would like to see the JouR- 
NAL on sale? We think if you will re- 
peatedly ask for it there, they will think 
it important enough to have it ready for 
you. 

J. P.—Alabama.—We gave a descrip- 
tion of Marconi’s character in the Feb- 
ruary number of last year, and his pict- 
ure also appeared in the Annual of 1901. 
He is an exceedingly practical and clever 
young man, and we hope and believe that 
his efforts will be crowned with success. 
His ability lies in his large Constructive- 
ness, Ideality, Spirituality, Intuition, and 
Form, Size, Weight, and Order. Culti- 
vate these in yourself, and see if you can- 
not bring out something new which will 
astonish the world. 


———_e—_————__ 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


LECTURES AT THE FOWLER 
INSTITUTE. 


February 5th, Lecturer, Mr. George 
Wilkins. 

February 19th, Lecturer, Mr. K. Dims- 
dale Stocker. 

March 5th, Lecturer, Mr. C. P. Stanley. 

March 19th, Lecturer, Mr. W. J. Will- 
iamson. 

April 2d, Lecturer, Mr. J. B. Eland. 

April 16th, Lecturer, Miss S. Dexter. 

May 7th, Annual Meeting. 


On Wednesday, December 18th, Miss L. 
Hendin read a capital paper on “ Intui- 
tive and Scientific Character-Reading,” 
which was appreciated by an attentive 
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audience. Miss Hendin ably replied to 
various questions raised, and was heart- 
ily thanked for her paper. A delineation 
by Mr. Elliott, and thanks to the chair- 
man, Mr. Williamson, brought an inter- 
esting meeting to a close. 

During the month Mr. D. T. Elliott has 
lectured and attended bazaars at Harles- 
den and Forest Gate. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Mr. Owen H. Williams is busily en- 
gaged in Phrenological work in Washing- 
ton, D. C. We hope the good wishes he 
sends to us will be realized and will be 
multiplied tenfold in his own case. 

Mr. George Morris is at present at Can- 
ton, S. Dak. We congratulate him on the 
celebration of his jubilee, and record the 
fact that more than half that time has 
been devoted to the Phrenological lecture 
field. We rejoice that he likes the work 
better than-ever. He has attended the 
American Institute three different years. 

Mr. D. B. Shantz, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been a reader of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for many years, and has, I am 
glad to learn, received much benefit and 
instruction, both in the art of living 
healthfully and the way of learning to 
make much more use of one’s mental 
faculties, as applying them to daily life 
and business efforts. As a tribute of en- 
couragement Mr. Shantz has sent $1.50 
for his subscription. 

Mr. D. J. Connelly, Providence, R. I.— 
We are glad to know that you appreciate 
our efforts in the Phrenological line 
through the JOURNAL. 

Mr. E. Lemaster, Balckon, Mo., says “ I 
think that the JOURNAL is quite inter- 
esting, and as I read on the subject of 
Phrenology I realize that it is a science 
of advanced study in character. A per- 
son who studies the subject instinctively 
takes note of the characteristics of those 
with whom he comes in contact and gets 
the meaning of the various expressions 
and cranial dimensions. The study in- 
vites observation.” You are fortunate in 
having found this out. 

Madam A. M. Rutter, Atlantic City.— 
We are glad you have increased facilities 
in your offices, and trust that the new 
year will prove bright and prosperous. 

Mr. W. A. Williams, Swansea, South 
Wales, writes that he is now settled in 
Swansea from October to June, and from 
June to October he spends at Aberyst- 
wyth, the most popular of the Welsh 
pleasure and holiday resorts. During the 
winter months he lectures in and around 
Swansea. He recently gave three lec- 
tures, two at The Albert Hall, and had 
very full audiences. The subjects were, 
(1) “ The Moral Aspect of Socialism,” (2) 
“ Self-Culture,” (3) “ Education.” Since 
settling in Swansea, Mr. Williams has in- 
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creased the sale of Phrenological litera- 
ture. He mentions several old Aberavon 
friends who have left for other parts of 
the country who were once members of 
the Aberavon Society when we visited 
South Wales. The Rev. Mr. Dyke, who 
was president, is now in Salop; Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas and family are still in 
Aberavon. We wish to congratulate Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams on the birth of their 
Phrenological baby — Phrenological, be- 
cause she is not only a very fine child, 
but she is the result of design and excel- 
lent pre-natal influences and conditions. 
She has been named after Mrs. Charlotte 
Fowler Wells. We are glad to know that 
a diary was kept of her mother’s condi- 
tion prior to the child’s birth, and a diary 
is kept of her daily development. This 
is what every parent should do. But how 
few out of the thousands of mothers take 
the trouble to do so. 

Mr. Williams says his thoughts fre- 
quently revert to the helpful years 1892 
to 1895, inclusive, when he studied at the 
Fowler Institute. 

Miss M. Baslette, Forty Fort, says: “I 
have always prized the JOURNAL highly. 
I consider Phrenology a grand system of 
mental philosophy and am always glad 
to see people interested in it.” 

Mr. G. T. Shore, Richmond.—We can- 
not get along without your help. So do 
not get your hands too full of other 
things to crowd out the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 

Miss Margaret M. Curley, well known 
in club and social circles in this city, has 
arrived from Europe. Miss Curley, who 
is a successful reader, went to Washing- 
ton at the time Mme. Bernhardt was 
playing there last year, and was heard 
and engaged by the great artist for her 
company in Paris. She is a graduate of 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 

James H. Tooker, a Phrenologist of 
some renown, who had during his time 
examined the heads of many illustrious 
statesmen in Middletown, N. Y., died on 
Sunday at the age of 84 years. He was 
known as the Sage of Wawanda, and he 
also had the reputation of champion 
speller of Orange County. Among his 
children surviving is Charles W. Tooker. 


FROM DR. D. M. KING. 


We regret that you have not been able 
to lecture on Phrenology because of the 
sickness of your brother, and trust that 
as he improves you will be in the field 
again. We note what you say about 
the subject of Phrenology: “I consider 
Phrenology the basis of all true mental 
sciences; it is so easy to demonstrate. I 
began with my study in Phrenology 
when I was only ten years old. I hope 
and pray that the Institute may be per- 
petuated.” 
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A SURPRISE FOR MISS FOWLER. 


The first session of the Phrenological 
Business Class ended on Friday evening, 
December 20th, with a very pleasant sur- 
prise for Miss Jessie A. Fowler. Some of 
us are of the American Institute Class of 
1901, and availed ourselves of the great 
opportunity of this further study of 
Practical Phrenology. In the name of 
both classes, and as a token of apprecia- 
tion of her work, Miss Fowler was pre- 
sented at the close of her lecture with a 
beautifully wrought-gold pin (fac-simile 
of the Institute pin) set with a diamond 
and two amethysts. 

To my classmate, Margaret Isabel Cox, 
was given the honor of presentation in 
which, in a few fitting words, she bore 
to Miss Fowler the good wishes of the 
Christmastide, closing with: 

“You have been to us friend, counsel- 
lor, and instructor. We love you for 
your kindly sisterly helpfulness. Never 
have we come to you tired and discour- 
aged but you have filled our need out of 
the fulness of your own heart. We es- 
teem you as our teacher, for your schol- 
arly attainments, for your wise guidance 
and patient instruction. And so in slight 
token of our appreciation, as a represen- 
tative of the Institute Class and the Busi- 
ness Class, it is my honor and pleasure 
to present you with this little token, this 
golden emblem of the Science so dear to 
your heart, and which you have brought 
very near to us.” 

Miss Fowler was so much taken by sur- 
prise that she said she was not prepared 
to reply to such an unexpected gift. 
She said she did not need to be reminded 
of their appreciation of her efforts to 
increase their knowledge; that they al- 
ways showed proof of this in their atten- 
tion and hard work. She thanked them 
for the thought that prompted the gift, 
and she would wear the badge as an ever- 
present remembrance of their interest, 
and, she trusted, beneficial meetings they 
had had together. 

The diamond, through the many colors 
it shot forth, illustrated the many shades 
of disposition that constituted the char- 
acters of the givers. 

Several enrolled their names for the 
second Phrenological Business Class, val- 
uing the opportunity of continuing their 
study under Miss Fowler’s instructions, 
which can only be fully appreciated by 
those who have been fortunate enough 
to receive her knowledge and wisdom. 
We wish long life to the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, and hope it may 
some time realize the good it has done, 
not only to those who have been directly 
benefited by it, but to those who have 
been indirectly benefited; and as a re- 
sult, to all humanity. 

FREDERICK KOCH. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


PHRENOLOGY. 


The second lecture of the season was 
given in the hall of the above Institute 
on Wednesday, January 8th, and, consid- 
ering the worst blizzard of the season 
had been raging all day up to five o’clock, 
there was a goodly number present. Dr. 
C. F. McGuire, of Brooklyn, presided and 
introduced the subject of the evening, 
which was upon the intéresting topic, 
“Is Marriage a Failure?” He said in 
part that the philosophy of marriage was 
an intensely interesting one, so much so 
that there was a great deal of discussion 
concerning it. It was thought to be of 
so much importance by the Episcopal 
Conference held in San Francisco last 
year that considerable time was given to 
the consideration of marriage and di- 
vorce. 

The doctor said: “ We do not come to 
any definite results by these discussions, 
because the question is not properly un- 
derstood. People do not go back to the 
fundamental principles that underlie it. 
There is a story told,” said the doctor of 
an Irishman, “ who was asked by a friend 
why he did not get on better with his 
wife. Pat replied, ‘We are both of one 
mind; she wants to be master, and so do 
I.’ Here was an instance of where there 
was too much Firmness and Self-Esteem 
in the same family, and therefore there 
was not sufficient cementing geniality. 
Phrenology is the only science that eluci- 
dates the question of ‘ why people do not 
agree when married, and how persons 
can marry the right ones.’ 

“ Amativeness,” said the Chairman, 
“alone is the great organizing power of 
love between persons of the opposite sex, 
but we do not wish to be led by Amative- 
ness, as there are other higher senses 
that should control this faculty. Wom- 
an’s sphere is to take and mould the 
child, and organize the home; there is 
no better sphere for women to take. A 
person said to the doctor the other day 
that men and women are alike, ‘ but as 
a physician,’ he said, ‘I know they are 
not.’ Lombrozo has said that ‘ the femi- 
nine-criminal type approaches that of 
man’; Bobby Burns was essentially like 
his father, but his father was like his 
mother, and inherited her characteris- 
tics; the combined inheritance of father 
and grandmother was noticeable in 
Robert Burns. 

“Tt is my belief,” said the doctor, 
“that woman’s sphere is different from a 
man’s, and was designed to be so. In 
support of this theory I was up the coun- 
try discussing Phrenology the other day, 
when I found a married couple staying 
at the hotel who both possessed large 
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Hope and small Cautiousness; I asked 
them if I might examine their heads; 
they acquiesced, and in the examination 
I told them that they were both over- 
speculative, and that I feared, with their 
Acquisitiveness, Hope, and small Cau- 
tiousness, that they would be inclined to 
lose property through speculation and 
work on too extensive plans; they were 
very much surprised at my remarks, and 
told me that they had over-speculated, 
had wasted their property, but did not 
know how to account for it from any sci- 
entific stand-point. 

“T met another gentleman and his 
wife, and the former told me that he had 
a tendency to suicide and despondency 
when he was married, but his wife was 
buoyant and was a stay to her husband’s 
tendency, and the result was satisfactory 
to both. 

“ Woman should make man less animal 
through her Conscientiousness, Cautious- 
ness, and Intellectuality. Men, as a rule, 
lack Caution, while women are a moral 
stay to the family. The Christian re- 
ligion has elevated woman to her proper 
sphere, but among races where woman is 
not looked upon as being the equal of 
man marriage is not a success. The 
power of suggestion was a very strong 
factor in bringing about an ideal state 
of happiness, and wherever pictures are 
used as ideals, such as the picture of Lin- 
coln or Raphael’s Madonna, the world is 
made better by it. On the same prin- 
ciple woman should be the ideal of man. 
In the olden days women were sold as 
chattels, and very little respect was given 
to her. Woman must not allow Chris- 
tianity to die out. Phrenology teaches 
that a woman’s brain is more idealistic 
and artistic in its tendencies than man’s, 
and if persons would study Phrenology 
more, so as to secure the right combina- 
tion of the qualities, we should hear less 
about Marriage being a Failure. 

“ Now that women are competing with 
men in business and professional life, the 
spirit of chivalry is less regarded; and, 
when chivalry dies out, what will become 
of the future of the child? Woman is 
respected because she is virtuous; men 
treat men aggressively, but women 
should not contend by force. Moham- 
medan women and the women of the 
East are like slaves to their husbands be- 
cause the Koran teaches them to be so. 
Some people will believe anything they 
are taught, even that ‘the moon is made 
of green cheese.’ It is the early power 
and impressions made on a child that are 
so influential, and these are made largely 
by the mother. There has been a case in 
Brooklyn lately of a woman who was 
very anxious to marry an ex-convict; 
this is not always a wise experiment for 
women to try, although their refining in- 
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fluences over men may change their en- 
tire lives. 

“Speaking largely, the question is a 
religious one, and if Phrenology were 
more thoroughly understood Marriage 
would not be a Failure.” 

. The Chairman then called upon Miss 
Fowler to give her side of the question, 
who commenced by saying “ It is well to 
consider such a subject as they had be- 
fore them in a thoroughly scientific 
way.” 

As Mr. Edwin Markham here made his 
appearance, she waived her other re- 
marks to allow the Chairman to intro- 
duce the distinguished poet. This he did 
in a few appropriate words, saying “ that 
Mr. Markham in his much - discussed 
poem, ‘The Man with the Hoe,’ had en- 
deavored to settle the matter of capital 
and labor which even Mr. Schwab found 
difficult to do by arbitration. Mr. Mark- 
ham’s principle has always been a noble 
one, and expresses justice on Christian 
principles concerning man’s labor. 

Before making his selections Mr. Mark- 
ham said in part “that he was glad to 
be present that evening because it 
brought back to him memories of his 
mother’s teachings in his childhood. His 
mother was very much interested in the 
subject of Phrenology, and I received,” 
said the poet, “a high-school or univer- 
sity education in this science. My 
mother possessed the Cromwell deter- 
mination of mind; she did not let go a 
subject in which she was interested. My 
first selection will be upon ‘ Kiko,’ my 
three-year-old boy. You may think I ex- 
press the enthusiasm of a father, but it 
is all true.” This the audience approved 
at the close of the piece, which was a 
very sweet appreciation of the child. 

The next selection was “The Witness 
of the Dust,” in explanation of which the 
writer of it said: ‘Man finds he has to 
struggle with two powers, the power of 
selfishness and the power of unselfish- 
ness, and through these two powers 
comes the downfall of the ages. The 
golden rule should be the aspiration to 
which man should live up. All things 
selfish perish.” ‘The Witness of the 
Dust ” proved a vigorous and earnest ap- 
peal. The next selection was “ The Sui- 
cide.” Mr. Markham in explanation of 
this piece said: “ This subject was sug- 
gested by thoughts on life here and 
hereafter. He said, when asked about 
the future life, he could not say very 
much, but thought it must come as a 
revelation to each person. When asked 
one day the plain question, ‘ Where the 
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future world was?’ he answered by ask- 
ing another, namely, ‘ Tell me where this 
world is? If you cannot answer my ques- 
tion, how can you expect me to answer 
you?’ The gentleman is still trying to 
solve my problem, so I have not been 
obliged to answer his. 

At the close of the readings, which 
were thoroughly appreciated by all pres- 
ent, Miss Fowler said it was time to 
consider the practical side of the sub- 
ject, but would, leave her remarks on the 
topic of the evening for another occa- 
sion. She then delineated Mr. Mark- 
ham’s character, a report of which will 
appear in the next issue of the JOURNAL, 
and the name of a lady from Brooklyn 
was passed up to the platform as a suit- 
able candidate. The lady was then 
called upon, and at the close of the de- 
lineation Mr. Vanderbilt, as well as the 
lady herself, corroborated the truthful 
remarks that had been made upon her 
character. 


THE MONTHLY LECTURES IN 


NEW YORK. 


The third monthly lecture of the ses- 
sion will be held Wednesday, February 
5th, when Mr. Charles Brodie Patterson, 
editor of “‘ Mind,” will lecture on “ The 
Influence of Suggestion on the Mental 
Faculties.” All who have heard Mr. Pat- 
terson on previous occasions will, we are 
sure, be anxious to hear him again, and 
those who have not had that pleasure 
will not allow anything to stand in their 
way of hearing him on the 5th. If all 
who live in the city would make the same 
effort to be present as those members 
who live at considerable distance our 
staff of lecturers would be continually 
encouraged. 


PRIZES. 


1. A prize of five dollars, or twenty 
shillings, is offered for eighteen subscrip- 
tions of one dollar, or six shillings, each. 
This prize will be closed March ist. 

2. A prize of two dollars and a half, or 
ten shillings, is offered for the best 
Phrenological story. Closed March ist. 

3. A prize of two dollars, or eight shil- 
lings, is offered for the best set of sug- 
gestions (twelve or more) concerning the 
JOURNAL. 

4. A year’s free subscription to the 
JOURNAL will be given to anyone who 
will forward two new subscriptions of 
one dollar, or six shillings, each. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object ef the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENO? OGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
one segeived to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


8/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMP8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this wav caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
= our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature ”—San Francisco.— 
for January contains an article on “ The 
Philosophy of Physiognomy and Expres- 
sion.” It is illustrated, and explains the 
secretive and penetrating look as com- 
pared with innocence, faith, and simplic- 
ity, and lack of intellect. Mr. Haddock 
continues his article on his European 
trip; this month he is with the Brontés, 
in Yorkshire; they are always interest- 
ing. 

“Human Faculty ”’—Chicago—is an ex- 
ponent of human character and of inter- 
est to parents, students, and educators. 
Approbativeness and Love of Fame are 
illustrated in the current number. 

“The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy and 
Antivaccination.”—Kokomo, Ind.—Pub- 
lished in connection with Dr. Gifford’s 
Sanatorium. It is a journal devoted 
to health, hygiene, and Phrenology, and 
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— contains some interesting arti- 
cles. 

“The Popular Phrenologist ”’—London, 
Eng.—contains a sketch of Mr. D. T. El- 
liott, examiner of the Fowler Institute, 
and Kubelik, the violinist. Both sketch- 
es are well written by Mr. Severn. 

“The Sunday Commercial ” — Vin- 
cennes, Ind.—is a paper that is filling 
quite an important position in this State; 
it has illustrations of all kinds, some be- 
ing of the Exhibition at Charleston, 
which was formerly opened by Senator 
Depew. It is favorable to Phrenology. 

“Waterloo Observer”—New York — 
supplies a want in this neighborhood, 
and is finely edited.. It contains local 
news as well as information of a national 
character. 

“Good Housekeeping ” — Springfield, 
Mass.—with its new cover contains a list 
of articles that is interesting for the New 
Year. The new department is entitled 
“Good Living on a Small Outlay.” 

“The Ladies’ Home Journal.”—Phila- 
delphia.—In this excellent magazine Mr. 
Bok, the prince of editors, writes a re- 
markable editorial, “For the People by 
the People,” which is sure to breed some 
sound thinking. One article is on “ The 
Bigness of Phillips Brooks.” It is a lit- 
tle story which shows how the great 
bishop’s heart towered even above his 
head. 

“The ‘New’ Lippincott’s Magazine” 
—Philadelphia—contains for January a 
story by John Luther Long, entitled 
“Naughty Nan”; also an article on the 
““ Music of Shakespeare’s Time,” by Sid- 
ney Lanier. 

“The Delineator”—New York —is 
beautiful in its colored plates and its ex- 
quisite designs. Its journalistic matter 
is always interesting. 

“The American Mother ’’—Ann Arbor, 
Mich.—is always interesting to mothers; 
it contains a Sunshine Department of 
the International Sunshine Society. One 
very valuable department we consider is 
“Of Interest to Fathers,” as fathers 
should know *more about their children 
than they do. ' 











“ Physical Culture ””—New York—con- 
tains an article on the “ Remarkable 
Change in Free Rheumatic Patient,” and 
pictures are given of the lady when she 
entered the Home in March and as she 
left -it recently. All the wrinkles and 
the anxious expression of the face have 
disappeared. Her face, neck, and lungs 
are plump compared with what they 
were months ago. 

“The Homiletic Review,” an interna- 
tional monthly magazine of religious 
thought.—New York and London.—It is 
a multum in parvo. It is a consensus of 
thought from our pulpits, and is really a 

em. 

“The Vaccination Inquirer and Health 
Review.”—London, Eng.—Persons who 
are anxious to know the latest opinions 
on this subject should certainly apply to 
the National Antivaccination League, 50 
Parliament Street, London, Eng., and 
they will be able to obtain all the infor- 
mation they want. 

“The Prairie Farmer ”—Chicago—is a 
paper of interest to agriculturists and 
live-stock breeders; it contains a page for 
the household, and contains many valua- 
ble articles. 

“The Modern Farmer and Busy Bee” 
—St. Joseph, Mo.—is a friend of advanced 
agriculture and happy homes. Portraits 
of the Missouri Exhibit at the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition are given. 

“The Woman’s Exponent ”’—Utah—is 
a wide-awake little paper and contains 
much information conerning women’s 
work, 

“The Concert-Goer ”"—New York—con- 
tains a picture of Mary Louise Clary, the 
famous contralto. She is a prima donna 
of wonderful power, and possesses a 
beautifully clear and sympathetic voice. 

“The American Medical Journal.”—St. 
Louis, Mo.—Its articles on neuritis, by 
Dr. Huntley, and cerebral-spinal menin- 
gitis, by E. H. Kasey, are interesting con- 
tributions. 

“ The Christian Advocate.”—New York. 
—This is a bright paper, and contains 
matter calculated to suit a wide follow- 
ing in the Methodist persuasion. 

“The New York Observer ”’—New York 
—is a well-established New York paper; 
in fact, one of the oldest of its kind— 
having been established fifteen years be- 
fore the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; it has 
a series of articles on ‘“‘ Woman’s Place in 
India.” ‘ The Ideal and the Actual Vast- 
ly Different Under the Native Religions.” 
The editorials are always up to date. 

“The New Voice.”—Chicago.—As its 
name indicates, and as its frontispiece 
illustrates, by the head of an owl and the 
leaves of the oak, it calls attention in a 
decided way to the increasing of the liq- 
uor traffic. Something is necessary to 
arouse the public conscience in the mat- 
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ter of the Lord’s Day and the German 
beer which, we are glad to say, Dr. Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler has brought out some 
cogent proofs of the mischief that the 
liquor traffic is doing on Sunday. 

** Everywhere.” — Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
This is a magazine for all classes and 
sexes. It contains some of Will Carle- 
ton’s best poems; also those of Margaret 
E. Sanger. It is a wonderful collection 
of matter for its price. 

“Current History.”—Boston, Mass.— 
For its size there is no little magazine 
that one can take up nowadays that is 
so full of condensed matter as the one 
just mentioned. It is illustrated, and 
consequently is of interest from this 
point of view as well as on account of its 
reading matter. 

“The Massachusetts Ploughman” — 
Boston—is always fresh in its news 
about agriculture, and also with its mis- 
cellaneous historical and youths’ depart- 
ments. 

“The St. Louis Globe-Democrat ’—St. 
Louis, Mo.—is a smart paper. Its illus- 
trated issue contains many well-written 
articles, and generally with each weekly 
issue there is a picture suitable for fram- 
ing. 

“The Journal of Education ’—Boston 
and Chicago—contains an interesting 
view of Cornell University, as well as 
views of Stockholm—the Baltic gate of 
Russia. 

“The Woman’s Tribune ” — Washing- 
ton, D. C.—is an epitome of what women 
are doing all over the world. 

“The Psychic and Occult Views and 
Reviews ”"—Toledo, O.—is like the “ Re- 
view of Reviews” on many of the newly 
discussed questions of the day. 

“Mind ”—New York—is always up to 
date and interesting in its progressive 
articles. 

“The Kneipp Water Cure Monthly.”— 
New York.—A recent issue of this maga- 
zine contained an article on “ Osteopathy 
and Its Relation to Nature,” by Dr. Geo. 
Boller, osteopathic physician, New York; 
also an article on “ The Physiology of 
Sleep,” by Richard Metcalfe, of Surrey, 
Eng. Both articles are valuable, from a 
hygienic standpoint. 

“The Arena ”—New York—has an arti- 
cle by Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D., on 
“Anarchism,” and another on “The 
Work of Wives.” Both articles are edu- 
cational. 


ys 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Yearly volumes of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, complete, commencing with 
1870—unbound. It is a rare opportu- 
nity for all Phrenological societies to pro- 
cure. It is a library ‘that cannot be 
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furnished elsewhere. Price, $15. Ex- 
press charges to be paid by the pur- 
chaser. 

These Journals only have to be read to 
be appreciated, and must be sold out 
before May 1, 1902, owing to expiration 
of our present lease, when all the old 
stock and shelf-worn books will be dis- 
posed of. Send in your orders early 
“ first come first served.” 

The best and latest book on Phrenology 
is the bound PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
1901. Fowler & Wells Co. $2, postpaid. 
Character sketches of Richard S. Sly, 
J.P.,: Egbert Guernsey, M.D., editor of 
the “ New York Medical Times,” Queen 
Victoria, Mark Twain, Andrew Carnegie, 
Mr. Hutchinson (inventor), the late Mrs. 
Charlotte Fowler Wells, John Emery Mc- 
Lean, Eugene Jepson, the late President 
McKinley, assassin Czolgosz, President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, R. M. Gignoux, LL.B., 
five illustrated lectures on Phrenology, 
and numerous other articles of interest— 
100 illustrations—all for $2. 

“The Annual,” for 1902, is selling well, 
and is without doubt the best issue we 
have issued; is interesting to both Eng- 
lish and American readers. It is fully 
illustrated with the latest half-tones, and 
contains twenty articles or more on Phre- 
nology, the Temperaments, Health, and 
Marriage. Every reader of the JOURNAL 
should see a copy, and when read “ pass 
it on.” The price places it within the 
reach of all, as it is only 25 cents. 


LANTERN SLIDES. 


We are in a position to supply lecturers 
with lantern slides and lanterns and suit- 
able hints for lecturers. During the win- 
ter months the above material is in great 
demand. We have just fitted out a com- 
plete set of lantern and slides for a 
lecturer in the West. Fifty slides can be 
secured for $50. The lantern is a new 
and attractive way of entertaining audi- 
ences, such as the Y. M. C. A., Church 
societies, temperance meetings, and clubs. 
Lantern, $25; express collect. 


EXAMINATION DEPARTMENT. 


Phrenological examinations are given 
daily from 9 a.M. to 5 p.M. A telephone 
message can make a definite appoint- 
ment to prevent delay. Children, before 
entering upon new courses of study, 
should be examined to avoid disappoint- 
ment and failure at school and college. 
Do not put off until too late. Children 
of five years of age are examined to know 
what kind of management is necessary 
for each child. Babies eight months old 
are examined in order that parents may 
have advice on food and proper develop- 
ment. 


HYPNOTISM. 


We have on sale a large number of 
works on Hypnotism and Magnetism. 
The latest is “ Psychology, Hypnotism, 
Personal Magnetism, and Clairvoyance,” 
by William Barnes. This book sets forth 
clearly the value of Hypnotism as applied 
to education, medicine, surgery, busi- 
ness, and to the development of exercise 
of personal magnetism. Price, 25 cents. 

“How to Magnetize; or, Magnetism 
and Clairvoyance. A Practical Treatise 
on the Choice, Management, and Capabili- 
ties of Subjects, with Instructions on the 
Method of Procedure.” By James Victor 
Wilson. New and revised edition, 18mo, 
104 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

This is a complete manual of instruc- 
tions, containing much information in 
small space, 

“Animal Magnetism.” Practical In- 
structions in Animal Magnetism, by J. P. 
F. Deleuze. Translated by Thomas C. 
Hartshorn. Revised edition, with an ap- 
pendix of notes by the translator, and 
letters from eminent physicians and 
others, descriptive of cases in the United 
States. 12mo, 524 pp. Extra cloth, $2. 

This is the best and the only exhaus- 
tive work containing instructions. The 
following selections from chapter head- 
ings will show the value and utility of 
the work: The Processes Considered; 
The Effects and their Indication; The 
Accessory Means to Increase Magnetic 
Action and those by which the Direct 
Action is Applied; The Cautions Neces- 
sary in the Choice of Magnetizer; The 
Application of Magnetism to Disease and 
its Connection with Disease; The Means 
of Avoiding Inconveniences and Dangers; 
The Means of Developing in One’s Self 
the Magnetic Faculty, and Deriving Ad- 
vantage from it. 


CORESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


Many persons are not acquainted with 
the Correspondence School in connection 
with the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy and the Fowler Institute. Students 
who find it inconvenient to leave their 
homes and desire to take a course in 
Phrenology can do so through the mail by 
applying to the secretaries of the above 
Institutes in New York and London. The 
course, taken in this way, enables a stu- 
dent to get a good ground-work of the 
science. 


A SPECIAL CLASS IN PHRENOLOGY 
FOR BUSINESS MEN AND WOMEN. 


The American Institute of Phrenology 
has opened a class for business men and 
women, and those who desire to perfect 
themselves in diagnosing character for 
the purpose of selecting their employees 
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for the different offices in their business 
should attend on Monday evenings at 7.45 
o’clock. 

It will also be interesting to those who 
are well read on Phrenology, yet lack the 
power to apply their knowledge. 

The course will continue for eight 
weeks, and the cost is $5, including a 
text-book, or $1 a lecture. 


WHY THIS CLASS IS USEFUL. 


1; To 
ployees. 

2. To minimize mistakes. 

3. To secure the best interest from the 
employed. 

4. To conserve energy. 

5. To economize labor and time. 

6. To make business more interesting 
and pleasurable. 


introduce employers to em- 


OUR PRIZES. 


We would advise our readers that the 
time of the prize contests is limited to 
March ist. The announcement of the 
names of the lucky winners will be in 
our April issue. Of course we cannot 
judge as to the relative merits of the 
“ stories ” and “ suggestions” as yet, not 





~A.New Phrenological Game ! 





LARGE, 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 

This introduces Phrenolog. into a new game on the 
basis of the old and well known game of Authors, with 
additions that will render it one of the most popular 
games ever published in the hands of those interested in 
phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of interest 


to those not familiar with the subject. Thesampleshown | 


above will give au idea of it, but some new and novel 
features have been added to the methods of plaving. 
Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price,only 25 cents. 
Address 


FOWLER & WELLSCO. L.N. FOWLER &CO. 
Publishers, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. London, E, C. 
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all having been submitted. Do not hesi- 
tate because it is your first effort. Try. 
You may be the happy winner. 

We are also glad for the addition to our 
subscription-list resulting from the prize 
offer. We are trying—and we shall so 
continue—to make the JOURNAL the ideal 
Phrenological Magazine, and we highly 
appreciate all timely suggestions. The 
JOURNAL is yours, reader, and we are al- 
ways glad to be in touch with you in 
our efforts to hold high the standard of 
Phrenology. 


“The True Healing Art; or, Hygienic 
vs. Drug Medication.” An address deliv- 
ered in the Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington. 12mo, 102 pp. 

This is a grand statement of the prin- 
ciples of Hygiene as opposed to Drug 
Medication, and will be enjoyed by all 
who read it. 

“Your Mesmeric Forces and How to 
Develop Them.” Giving Full and Com- 
prehensive Instructions How to Mesmer- 
ize. By Frank H. Randall. Price, $1. 

This book gives more real, practical in- 
struction than many of the expensive so- 
called “Courses of Instruction” adver- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





NO TWO HEADS ARE 
EXACTLY ALIKE. 


Observe the Contrasts in these Heads. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 

advantage, thus securing the best results of their 

PIERPONT MORGAN. efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 
eS 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 
will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 
Parents will be shown how 
to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 


intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Cherrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 
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The Mmerican Institute of DGrenofogy 


Established April 20, 1866, by special act of the Legislature 


of the State of New York 








ANTHROPOLOGY 
Study of Man 





ETHNOLOGY 
Study of Races 





PHRENOLOGY 
Study of Character 





PSYCHOLOGY 
Study of Mind 





ANATOMY 
Study of Structure 





PHYSIOLOGY 


Study of Bodily 
Functions 





PHYSIOGNOMY 
Study of Faces 





HYGIENE 
Study of Health 








We have selected with care professors who 
will condense their wide experience into suitable 
lectures, which lectures will save the student 
much toil and research if daily attention is 
given to them. 


With the outlay of less than $100 you will 
have facilities that will widen your influence, in- 
crease your usefulness in life, and add to your 
facilities of doubling your income and placing 
you in your right sphere in life. 


Three lectures will be given daily, which the 
students must attend, and the remainder of the 
time should be devoted to writing out notes and 
the study of the subjects taken. As the time is 
short this is not considered too much. 


The lectures on Physiology alone 
are worth the whole fee, including 
the dissection of the human brain, 
in the third week in October. 


We want you to take the course of Phren- 
ology, and, if properly qualified, to enter the 
profession, feeling, that, in the first place, it will 
give you a new impetus in life. Secondly, that 
it is the profession of the day. Thirdly, because 
the work is one of high ideas. 


Session opens Sept. 3, 1902 








For terms and particulars apply to 





M. H. Piercy, Secretary 
27 East 2ist Street, New York City 
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An Unusual Book Offer 


FOUR BOOKS FOR THE 
PRICE OF ONE 


THE FOUR BOOKS ARE 


Regular Price 

A ew A Lower than the Angels, by Clarence - 
God Winning us, by Clarence Lathbury i te sh 
laght in the Ulonds, by Adolph Roeder. © ec oe 0.36 
The Christ of God, by Chas. H.Mann . . . 1.00 
$2.15 


If ordered IMMEDIATELY these four books will be 
sent for ONE DOLLAK, 


Address 
ADOLPH ROEDER, Orange, N. J. 


ELF- HYPNOTIC 25,000 people to date 
SE of March 1, 1901, have 
HEALING professed of curing 
themselves of such dis- 
eases as they had failed i2 with medicine. AHl-ac- 
complished through the teachings of my original 
system of SELF-HYPNOTIC CONTROL which also devel- 
ops the Psychic powers of man, enabling him to 
control his dreams, read the minds of friends and 
enemies, visit unknown parts of the earth, solve hard 
problems in this trance and remember all when awake. 
FIVE COMPLETE TRIAL LESSONS will be sent for only 
10c. silver and 2-cent stamp for postage, actually 
enabling the student to accomplish wonders without 
further charge. Prof, R. E. DUTTON, Ph.D. 
Lincoln, Nebraska, U, 8, A. 





CHAT 


290. “°montHs 


The phrenologist will tell 
you what qualities in busi- 
ness to cultivate and what 
to restrain, and CHAT will 
tell you how to do it. A 
bright, helpful, up-to-date 
magazine. Splendid publi- 
cation for young people. 





Manhattan Reporting Co, 


Dept. X 150 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 








For Health, Strength, Vitality 


Read 


“HEALTH” 


A High Class Illustrated Monthly devoted 
to Physical Culture and Hygiene 


“IT TELLS YOU THINGS 
YOU OUGHT TO KNOW.” 








Breaking a chain ~ Prof. Von 
Boeckmann. Editor of Phys- 
: ical Culture Dept. 





On the staff of ‘‘ HEALTH ” are found the most brilliant writers and authori- 
ties on the subject of Preservation and Restoration of Health, Strength and 
Vitality by na.ural methods, absolutely without drugs. 

Editor PROF. CHAS. A. TYRRELL, M. D.; Associate Editor M. L. HOLBROOK, 
M. D.; Editor Physical Culture Department, PRUF. P. VON. BOECKMANN; Home 
Department, HARRIET HEMIUP VAnN CLEVE. 


Among its brilliant staff of contributors may be cited the following names, which 
are, in themselves a guarantee of literary excellence: 
Countess de Chavanne Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 
Henry Wood, Esq, —— a —~ Dd. 
Edgar G. Bradford Albert C Susanna W. Dodds, M. D. 
Mrs. Hester M. Poole, Ellen Goodell ‘Smith, M.D. Lorena Osborne Hunt 


In fact ‘‘HEALTH” contains a mine of valuable information upon 
the subject of health. Snbscription price $1 a year, single copies 10c, 


We want to send a Sample Copy FREE to every reader of 
this publication. A postal card willbring youacopy . . 


Address HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dept. P, J. 


A. B, Jamison. M.D. 
James Kavenscroft 


1562 Broadway, New York. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 


natural and scientific methods. 
No insane, 


No drugs. A Christian family home. 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


44 years in this work. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, Mins1, Monroe Co., Pa. 





THE OCCULT AND 
BIOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


POSSESSES EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES for pre- 
senting to its readers lines of thought and investi- 
gation as yet undertaken by no other magazine. 


ORIENTAL RELIGIONS, their relation to CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINES. 


ESOTERIC SCIENCES, their practical bearing and 
connection with the exact sciences. 

BIOLOGY, the origin and unfoldment of life in its 
higher and occult, as well as its more material 
phases, treated in such a manner as to be of invalu- 
able help to the student. 

A CONTINUED LINE OF INSTRUCTIONS for indi- 
vidual development. 

SOLAR BIOLOGY and ASTROLOGY will receive 
special attention. 

OCCULT SIGNIFICANCE OF COLOR, TONE, and 
QUALITY of prevailing zodiacal sign considered in 
each number. 

This collection of fare and interesting material will be 
handsomely covered each month in the color of the 

revailing zodiacal sign, and no time or expense will 
be spared to make this journal one of the leading 
periodicals of the day. 


H. E. BUTLER, Editor. 


Annual subscription, $1.50; sample copy, 15 cts. 
Foreign, 7s. 2d. Address 


ESOTERIG PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
APPLEGATE, CALIF. 


“KISSING” 


The art of oscuiation curiously, historically, humor- 
ously and poetically considered. Tells all about 
kissing from the earliest days down to the present 
time. A remarkably curious and wonderfally inter- 
esting book. Price 25 cents. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 








MEMORY 


MAILED FOR 


Principles and Practice of Reme- 


M AS § A G FE dial Treatment by Imparted 


Motion. Description of Manual 
Processes. 12mo. 203 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 


Sexual Neurasthenia 


AND NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 


Its hygiene, causes, symptoms and 
treatment. With a chapter on Diet. 
By Dr. Bearp. Fourth edition. 
Nearly 300 pages. Price $2.00. 


TOKOLOGY 


A Book for Every Woman. By Dr. 
Auice B. Srockuam. Third and revised 
edition. 370 pages. Cloth. Price 
$2.25. Illustrated. The dedication by 
the author to one who has faith in the 
physical redemption of woman by correct 
living has been the inspiration. 








PERSONAL MACNETISM  cffk?'sethir 


The mainspring of his power, influence, and achievement—the lever that moves the world—the force that 
commands success—the seed that we all possess and CAN ALL VERY EASILY CULTIVATE IF WE ONLY 
TRY hese tremendous facts are made clear to everybody in a wonderful FREE book just issued by Prof. 


Harraden. the famous hypnotist. 


The Professor is an adept in the occult sciences and his book shows fully 


and clearly the WHY and HOW of the mysteries of Personal Magnetism, Hypnoti m, Magnetic Healing, 


Clairvoyance and their kindred forces, The style of the instruction is simple enoug 


tor a schoolboy and 


the book is made perfectly fascinating by hundreds of pictures that illustrate the wonders. methods, and 
comicalities of stage hypnotism. Every secret and mystery is here explained in the simplest language and 


the reader is amazed to find 


that he can master all these powers himself by a few days’ study. He also 


realizes that high education or special gifts are not necessary ip order to become a powerful and successful 


hypnotist. 


No more elegant and attractive book was ever PUBLISHED FREE in the interests of those who 


wish to use Hypnotism and Personal Magnetism, It is worthy of the Professor’s renown as the leading 


occulist on the Western Continent. 


A mere child might learn from it all about the hypnotic spell. how it is 


operated, how it sways the will of its subjects, heals the sick, reforms the degraded, wins und\ ing love, helps 
to trade or position, amuses an audience for profit, and gains for the operator himself health, wealth, and 
papeinens. Anybody who applies can have a copy of this most precious book. It is mailed FREE OF COST 


to all who send a letter or postal, 
success, Therefore write for it AT ONCE to 


PROF. L. A. HARRADEN, 





It is a marvel of good taste and liberality and may prove the Key to YOUR 


Jackson, Michigan. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 


Phrenological Annual 


And Register of Phrenological 
Practitioners 


A YEAR-BOOK OF MENTAL SCIENCE 


—EDITED BY— 


JESSIE A. FOWLER and D. T. ELLIOTT 


This number contains 100 pages and wil, 
be ready January 1, 1902. Price 25 cents, 


The Annual would be found of value to 
all readers of Phrenological books, educa- 
tion, modern theological thought, and to 
those who are about to get married, for the 
articles this year inserted in the Annual will 
be of that nature, that readers will find a 
succinct explanation of why the science 
should be studied. Each article is com- 
plete in itself, and is a gem that is worth 
setting in every student’s library. Each 
writer varies in his way of presenting the 
subject of Phrenology, and on this account 
the Annual will prove of special attraction. 

It will also contain full particulars of the 
American Institute of Phre- 
nology and the following articles: ‘‘The 
Usefulness of Phrenology,” by Mrs. L. L. 
Plunkett ; ‘‘ Localization of Cerebral Func- 
tions,” Julius Kuhn; ‘ Motive Tempera- 
ment” and ‘“‘ Comparison between William 
McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt,” by J. 
A. Fowler; “‘ Why Should the Phrenologist 
Study Hygiene?” by ©. 8. Wales; “ The 
Temple of Phrenology,” by Margaret I. 
Cox ; ‘‘ How Phrenology Helps the Speak- 
er,” J. A. Young; ‘ Phrenology and Its 
Bearing on the Church and Ministry,” by 
Rey. Alfred Ramey; ‘‘Phrenology and 
Education,” E. E. Bellows; ‘Some Rea- 
sons Why People do not Believe in Phren- 
ology,” I. L. Dunham; “‘ Phrenology and 
Adaptability in. Marriage,” William E. 
Youngquist ; ‘“‘ How Phrenology Helps the 
Student in Dramatic Reading,” Miss L. M. 
Plunkett; ‘‘ Hints to Students in the 
Field,” Henry Cross. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY 


27 East 2ist Street, New York 








Treatment of Children 


SPECIAL ADVICE ON THE 
TRAINING OF CHILDREN 


Children who have peculiar tempers, 
and children who are forgetful, diso- 
bedient, and inattentive at school, should 
be brought where valuable suggestions 
will be given to each. 

Doctors are daily sending test cases 
that they may receive special advice. 


Suggestions given for home treatment. 


Arrest of Mental Development is 
a specialty in treatment. 

Dullness and Mental Inactivity thor- 
oughly studied at 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 

27 East 2ist St., New York City 





Health and a Day 


By Dr. LEWIS G. JANES, M.A. 


Author of ‘‘ Life as a Fine Art,” ‘“‘A Study of Primi- 
tive Christianity,” ‘Evolution of Morals,” ‘‘ Sociab 


Ideals and Social Progress,” etc., etc. 


« Give me health and a day, and I will make 
the pomp of emperors ridiculous.” —EMERSON. 


From the Author’s “Foreword”: 


“This little book aims at a sane and rational treat- 
ment of the problem of health and the conditions of 
a@ normal and useful life. It presents no panacea. It 
prescrivdes noiron regimen. It proclaims no new and 
wonderful discovery. Its method is that of suggestion 
rather than advice. It teaches self-healing and not 
vicarious help. Its philosophy is based on science 
and common sense, consecrated by an ideal purpose— 
the faith that this life is really worth living, and that 
it is‘our duty to make the most and the best of it.” 


CONTENTS: I. The Unity of Life. JI. The Temple of 
the Holy Spirit. IL. Cleanli and Godli IV. 
Health in the Home. V. Food for Body and Mind. VI. 
Education and Health.’ VII. Vocation and Avocation. 
VIII .Aspiration and Inspiration. IX. Travel and the 
Open Mind, X. The Saving Value of Ideals. XI. The 
Ministry of Pain. XII. Members of One Body. XIIT. 
Art and Life. XIV. Opportunity. 


Cloth, 180 pages, $1.00, postpaid 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2ist Street, New York 
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MILLER’S HOTEL **23.5c.20% 52.2.0" | 


Three = Madinen Square Park. Fifteen | 
minutes trolley cars ; from © entral Park. Elevated 
and el ic cars to all pests of the ‘and in Convenient to 
—* Theatres, Lecture rge Dry Goods 
. A quiet, home-like ince cea, permanent 
or transient. Electric Elevator, Sanitary Toilets, Enam- 
eled zath tone, Tarkish, Electric, and Soy Bathe con- 
nected with the Hotel, at speci: rates to Estab- 
lished 30 des and just renovated throug — 
Rate $2 to $4 per day, $10 to $30 per week according to room. 


Sept. 1, 1900 W. M. HAIGHT, Proprietor | 


A NEW POSTE FOR LECTURERS 
Size, 19 x24 inches 

Just the thing for Lecturers 

to use in billing a town or village, 

or for evening entertainment Space 


left for date apd name of lecturer. 
Printed on good paper, and for sale at 


$1. 00 Per Hundred 








EYE, 


THE IDEAL Company, 
9 BROA AY 


NEW 


YORK. 








HYPNOTIS Self-Control and 
Personal Magnetism, 
As practically applied, taught privately and by mail. 


PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY siessi: 


Sample mailed free. 


WM. A. BARNES, 505 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 


MAL TE: 
ARMOony.: 
APPINESS: 


Subscribe NOW for 


“IMIND” 


The world’s leading Magazine of 
Liberal and Advanced Thought. 
EDITED BY 
JOHN Emery MCLEAN and CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 


Contributions from the best-known writers on 
Science, Philosophy, Keligion, Psychology, 
Metaphysics, Occultism, etc. 

Now in its fifth year. 

$2 00 per annum. 20 cents a copy. 

At all news-stands. or mailed by the publishers. 

Send 10 cents for Sample Copy and Catalogue of 
new and important books on the above and kindred 
subjects. A full line of Advanced Thought works 
kept constantly on hand. 

THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
569 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








UNPARALLELED CLUBBING OFFER! 
By special arrangement witii the publishers, we are 
enabled to send, to the same address for one year, 


MIND and THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
FOR ONLY $2.00. 


This is the regular price of the former magazine alone, 
and, as this offer is apt to be withdrawn at an early 
date, it should be availed of at ouce bv both new and 
renewing subscribers to THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.. 27 East 2ist St , New York 






can be kept on Dixon’s Amozjcan Gra A ny 
Pencils without breaking off 6 

They write smoothest and eat loneeee” Ask your 
dealer for DIXON’S PENCILS, or mention 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 
in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 





FREE to F.A.M Anengrav- 
ing of the Hall of the Mys. 
teries, also large Catalogue of 
Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, 
Jewels Badges Pins, harms, 
and Lodge Supplies. Beware 
of spurious Masonic bvuoks. 
REDDING & CO, Publishers 
and Munufacturers of Mas 
«nic Goods No. 21% Broad- 
way New York ‘ity. 








PARENTS, STUDENTS and EDUCATORS 
interested in the evolution of man, of brain and of 
mind shuuld subscribe for 

HUMAN FACULTY 
an exponent of human character 10cits for sample 
copy. $1.00 per year. Our phrenological school is 
now in scssion. Wri*e for particulars, euclosing stamp. 

L. A. VAUGHT. PUBLISG&FR, 

Dept. F, 615 Inter Ocean Bidg., Chicago. 


Human Nature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wiae Repute 


Edited by Prof. Allen Hadaock 
Subscription price. 50 cents 
1020 Market Street 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The Dodds Hygeian Home 


4518 Washington Boul., St. Louis, Mo. 


In the Dodds Hygeian Home the patient is cured, not 
by drug medicines, which always waste vital force, but 
by mploying those agents and influences which are 

giving and health-producing. The hygienic system 
embraces everything that is curative; nothing that 
injures or Tr vitalit iy 

rs, Susanna and Mary Dodds have been estab- 
lished in St. Louis for more than a quarter of acentury, 
and are well known as able physicians. Hundreds of 
patients, both in the city and out of it, have been re- 
stored to health by them ; many of these patients had 
been given up by other doctors before coming under 
their treatment. Women, after being assured that 
nothing except an operation could cure them, have 
been successfully treated by these physicians, without 
resorting to the knife. The judicious use of the hygi- 
enic agents not only does away with drugging, but 
with the — part of surgical work. ere the 
practice of hygiene universal, health would be the rule 
and sickness the exception. 

The Drs. Dodds make a specialty of diseases of 
women ; also diseases of the digestive organs. ‘hey 
cure every case of chronic diarrhoea and catarrb of 
the bowels, provided there is a fair amount of vitality 
to work with and the patient comes into their Home. 
In liver affections, obstinate constipation, and head- 
aches of long standing, as well as kidney disease in its 
earlier stages, they succeed in curing after other 
methods have been tried in vain. The hygienic treat- 
ment is applicable to every known disease 

Patients received into our Home. Send for circular. 

Health in the Household, or Hygienic Cookery, is for 
sale at our office; price $2.00. 


Drs. §. W. and M. DODDS. 





PURITY BOOKS 


SEVENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND 
ug ‘‘ The Self and 
' Sex Series ” 


) Have the unqualified en- 
dorsement of Rev.Charles 
M. Sheldon, Dr. Francis. 
E. Clark, Rev. F. B. Mey- 
er, Dr. Cuyler, Edward 
Bok, Com. JohnW. Philip, 
Mayor Jones of Toledo, 
Frances E. Willard, Lady 
Henry Somerset, Eminent 
Physicians, and hundreds 
of others. 


BOOKS TO MEN 


BY 


SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 


What a Young Boy Ought to Ka 
What a Youn * Man Ought te Kno 
hat a Young Uusband Ought | te Know 


BOOKS TO WOMEN 
By Mrs. MARY WOOoD-ALLEN, M.D., AND MRS. 
Emma F, A. DRAKE, M.D. 


What a Young Girl Ought to Kno 
What a Young Woman Ou rht te Know 
w a Young Wife Ought to Know 


Price, $1.00 net per copy, post free 
FOWLER & WELLS CoO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 








The following spaces (half-inch) are for the use of Practical 


Phrenologists desiring to carry a card through the year. 


insertion, $4.00 per year. 


50c. per 





JOS. H. THOMAS, Practical Phrenologist 
American Institute of Phrenology 
Class of 1889 Navarre, Ohio 


J. M. FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 


191 S. Clark Street Chicago 














Dr. Shepard’s Sanitarium 


81 and 83 Columbia Heights 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





An attractive, quiet home for the treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neuralgia, 
etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, Russian, Roman, and Electric Baths and 


Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 


Send for pamphlet on Rheumatism. 


Address : 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
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